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Or the German fiction I shall speak briefly. The Germans 
have been prolific in works of imagination, but have produced 
little that we should highly appreciate. A vein of extravagance 
and exaggerated feeling, runs through all their imaginative 
compositions, which is not in accordance with our taste. They 
delight in the terrible and the supernatural—in tales of ghosts 
and robbers—in recitals of dreadful mystery or atrocious 
crime. The traditions of their country abound in wild and 
gloomy incidents, which have been wrought up into narratives 
of thrilling horror. They seem to have no perception of 
simple nature, and only forsake the wonderful and the miracu- 
lous, to plunge into the perversions of exaggerated passion 
and mawkish sentiment. One of the most astonishing instan- 
ces of the latter kind, is the ‘ Sorrows of Werter,’ the produc- 
tion of one of the most voluminous and distinguished writers 
of the age. In this sentimental performance, over which so 
many of the younger individuals of susceptible human nature 
have cried themselves to sleep, we have the affecting history of 
a promising young gentleman, who fell in love with a married 
lady, who is all that is pure, and good, and lovely, but who yet 
manages to grant him just sympathy enough to keep his love 
alive through the whole volume. The poor young gentleman 
takes to playing the flute, and wandering about in the night 
air, and writing love-letters, while the fair sm of his idolatry 
is nursing her children, and darning her husband’s stockings at 
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home—and after playing a thousand mad pranks, blows out 
his brains, because he could not marry another gentleman’s 
wife. All this may be very fine in Germany, but we should 
pronounce it unnatural—false in taste, and pernicious in 
principle; yet it isa fair sample of the tumid sentiment, and 
flimsy morality, of the novels of that nation. 

The French school of romance commenced, as we have seen, 
with the legends of chivalry. They delighted chiefly in 
depicting the adventures of Charlemagne and his warriors; for 
there is in every nation a conservative instinct which exerts 
itself in embodying the traditions connected with national 
glory, and romance is continually gathering those bright frag- 
ments of history, which neglected by the more stately annalist, 
are floating loosely down the current of time. In the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, this kind of writing was again 
revived in France; but the genuine romance gradually passed 
over into ihe historical, which, in turn, degenerated into 
narratives of intrigues, and court anecdotes. Towards the 
middle of this century, the satirical romance was introduced by 
Rabelais, and aftewards pastoral romances became popular. 
About the year 1650, Mdelle Scuderi and others, composed a 
series of long-winded novels, in which Louis XIV, and the 
distinguished persons around him, are figured out under classi- 
cal names borrowed from Greek and Roman literature. We 
find here the events, characters, and spirit of those times—the 
brilliant court of Versailles, its gallantries, its chivalrous spirit, 
its false and affected wit, its mixture of much that exalts with 
more that degrades human nature, spread before us; and it is 
possible even now to discover the portraits of distinguished 
individuals, masked under classic names, and in the costume of 
antiquity. I pass over a long list of writers that succeeded, 
from which it appears that the ladies had a special calling for 
the cultivation of this field. The Gil Blas, and other novels 
of Le Sage, have been universally admired. The Persian 
Letters of Montesquieu, serve merely as the vehicle of philo- 
sophical satire. The genius of Voltaire and Rousseau appear 
in splendid, but malign exhibition; and the later writers of that 
country have indulged in a voluptuousness of description, and 
a depravity of morals, which destroy in the well-regulated 
mind, all desire to make extensive researches into French 
romance. 

I have glanced very hastily at the literature of continental 
Europe, because it is not that in which we are most nearly 
interested. It will be more profitable to come at once to our 
own language and to recent times. The French preceded the 








English in novel writing, and the first essays of the latter in 
this branch of composition were chiefly confined to the track 
of translation. 

It is observable alike in the history of literature and in the 
history of man, that a newly-discovered territory is explored at 
once by a number of adventurers; the spirit of enterprise is 
excited and communicated almost in the same moment, and 
each in the confidence of his own powers, or in the exhaustless 
wealth of the new region, looks upon his competitors without 
fear. 

Thus almost the same period produced those English novelists 
who have by courtesy been called classical, and previous to 
whose time, there is nothing worthy of attention in the novels 
of that country—Fielding, Richardson, and Smollet. Of these 
writers public opinion has long been formed; their fidelity to 
nature has been deemed unquestionable; but fidelity to nature 
is not always compatible with decorum, nor with a proper 
respect for religion and morality. And it may well be doubted 
whether either of them possessed that intimate knowledge of 
human nature, for which they have received credit, and whether 
their drawings are not coarse caricatures of some of the 
am rae peculiarities and vices of the national character. 

rom their writings we may draw one conclusion, consoling to 
our own age—that if the present times are equally vicious, they 
are at least more ashamed of being so, which is a great advance 
towards virtue. 

The path of novel writing, once laid open, was imagined 
easy by all, and for about forty years, the press was deluged 
with works, to which, we believe, the press of no other country 
could produce a parallel. The most of them seem to have been 
produced by milliner’s apprentices, who were equally expert 
in the handling of silk and sentiment, and fancied a congenial 
sympathy between ribbons and romance. These sentimental 
dealers in finery, who expended their furtive hours in poring 
over tales of kneeling lords and ranting baronets, vowing eternal 
constancy at the feet of fair sempstresses, fair as they believed 
themselves to be, soon learned to imitate that which they 
admired, and found it easy to blot whole quires of paper, and 
store the shelves of circulating libraries, with flimsy creations 
of their own. A syllabus of these writings may be given ina 
few words: they would not deserve so many, had not every 
phenomenon in the literary world a claim on our curiosity. | 

‘The heroine must be exquisitely, unimaginably beautiful; and 
though her charms are perfectly inexpressible, two chapters 
are usually devoted to a minute description of her ‘ transparent 
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loveliness.’ Whether her eyes ought properly to be black or 
blue, we find a division of authorities, and shall not presume to 
decide on a subject of such delicate importance; but with the 
consent of all copies, we venture to read for figure, ‘tall and 
slender’—towering, like a beautiful but fragile plant, above the 
ordinary stature of her sex. Her fairy waist must be tapered 
down to an almost invisible attenuation; her foot must be small, 
and her delicate fingers of snowy whiteness. She must be an 
orphan, left mysteriously ta the care of some noble family, who, 
most unaccountably, considering their character for prudence, 
suffer her to board and lodge with them, and water her geran- 
iums, to the decisive age of sixteen, though conscious all the 
while, that the noble and enamoured heir of the family honors 
has been in love with her from their mutual cradles, which by 
a malicious contrivance of cupid, were placed next to each 
other in the nursery. Now comes the trying part of the busi- 
ness: the heroine is distracted, on the one hand, by the tears 
and fidelity of her lover, who is predestinately resolved that she 
shall be a countess, against her own consent, and in opposition 
toa host of obstacles, physical, moral, and miscellaneous; and 
on the other, by the ambition of the father, the pride of the 
mother, and the jealous insults of the sisters—not forgetting a 
snug misery of her own, arising from the excessive delicacy of 
her too susceptible bosom, and aggravated by the unremitting 
persecutions of some Gesperate baronet, who every night leaps 
the garden wall, for the cold comfort of seeing the farthing 
candle twinkling in his mistress’ garret, where she weeps over 
the indignity of matrimonial proposals from the steward’s 
nephew in the castle, or the groccr’s son in the village, to 
whom all the family, lineal and collateral, are determined to 
unite her, as a merited punishment for her presumption and 
her beauty. This pretender to the throne of her affections, 
must be as treacherous as Blifil, as deformed as Richard, and as 
selfish as Lucifer: most copies agree in his having a squint, and 
red hair, but in any case, he must be short and bandy-legged, 
and especially deficient in the fine arts—the accomplishments 
of playing extemporaneous airs upon the flute, and drawing 
miniatures from memory, being appropriated exclusively to the 
interesting heroes of romance. 

Persecuted by love and hatred, she flies——flies on foot over 
mountains, in the night, without a stain upon her white satin 
slippers, or a spot upon her snowy reputation; and is then 
jolted for hundreds of miles in stages, carts, wagons, and all 
sorts of locomotive machines, without a rent in her gossamer 
drapery, or the slightest derangement of her magnanimous 
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affection. She must be run away with five or six times before 
she reaches the end of her journey—a trifling interruption, as 
she happens not to have the least idea where she is going—and 
it ison these occasions that she displays that extraordinary 
concatenation of physical debility and mental independence, 
of fragility and hardihood, of unsophistical nature and consum- 
mate wisdom, that constitutes the very essence of a heroine. 
Intoxicated with the perfume of a lilly, fainting in ecstacy at 
the murmurs of an eolian harp, mourning in elegy over a dying 
linnet, and weeping over the untimely demise of a fallen leaf. 
she can yet feed fora month together on bread and water, lest 
some horrible soporific should be mingled in her food; lies 
down in her clothes, which never require washing or mending 
in spite of being made to do double duty; watches through 
long nights and weeps through weary days, without the least 
diminution of the lustre of the eye, or the slightest symptom of 
catarrhal affection; and after all this, she has the resolution to 
hold a loaded pistol at the head of the persevering baronet; 
to jump out of windows, scale walls, scramble through thicket, 
forest, fence and swamp; sleep in barns, without a night-cap, 
and put up at inns without a penny in her pocket—her fear, 
famine, delicacy, loveliness, and satin slippers, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Dropped in the midst of London, she scarcely knows how, 
the fair stranger tramps through a labyrinth of unkown streets, 
in her silk stocking-teet—her satin slippers having stuck in 
the mud—with her whole wardrobe in a cambric handker- 
chief, that has never been washed but in her tears, followed by 
every gentleman that sees her—her loveliness still glowing in 
full effulgence, in spite of fatigue, sorrow, mud, tangled ringlets, 
and deranged attire. At last sinking under the consciousness 
of beauty, misfortune, susceptibility, and wet feet, she begins to 
recollect that she may catch cold, or meet with the baronet, 
or be taken up by a watchman, and thereupon totters into the 
back parlor of a shop; finds a congenial soul in the interesting 
shopkeeper, who with incredible liberality offers her a gratui- 
tous asylum; and, lovely and humble as Lavinia, she takes 
possession of an obscure room, where half the peerage crowd 
to peep at her through some convenient lattice. Here she 
maintains herself by her marvellous talents in embroidering, 
or painting fan-sticks, the sale of which not only exceed possi- 
bility, but even her own expectations, which, it may be 
reasonably inferred, were never regulated by possibility in the 
slightest degree. At length the interesting shopkeeper turns 
out to be a tenant of the uninteresting baronet, and she is sadly 
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shocked at being the inmate of a person, who is tenant of a 
person, who is in love with her own pretty person. The plot 
thickens; offers of marriage come so thick that the lady’s 
whole time is occupied in sending veto messages to her numer- 
ous lovers, and she determines to remove her bundle to a safer 
place of deposit, Her enemies find out her intention—for the 
fairest of ladies have enemies, as well as the greatest and best 
of men—and she is arrested for her board and lodging, or 
charged with theft, dragged before a magistrate, and just as 
she is about to be fully committed, the hero enters, clasps her 
to his constant bosom, in spite of the bailiffs, swears that 
nothing shall divide them, and in proof of his assertion draws 
his sword. In the scuffle her handkerchief, or her wig, no 
matter which, falls off, anda scar or a mole, or something 
equally conclusive, is discovered, which proves her to be a 
duke’s daughter, or a peeress in her own right. Her noble 
family, who are opportunely at hand, recognize her in a twink- 
ling, and consent to her marriage. The last ten pages are 
devoted to a brief description of the wedding dress; much 
honorable mention is made of white satin and pearl necklaces, 
and due notice of hartshorn; and for the style of describing 
the marriage ceremony, vide Miss Edgeworth’s incomparable 
description in her tale of Manceuvring, where, ‘ the interesting 
and almost fainting lady, is lifted out of the arms of her alarmed 
bridemaids, and supported up the aisle, with the marked 
gallantry of true tenderness, by her happy bridegroom, Sir 
John Hunter.’ 

Nugatory and contemptible as all this may seem, it is truly 
‘very tragical mirth,’ to those who consider it as a minor history 
of the manners and taste of the age. Such novels would not 
have continued to be written, had they not been relished and 
devoured by the novel reading public. Such were the literary 
delicacies which our worthy grandmothers hid under the 
pillows, to be devoured with secret delight, while their parents 
were snoring. They would not deserve notice but for the 
lesson they teach, that at this period female education must 
have been in a very imperfect state, and the feminine mind 
immersed in a laxity and frivolity, at once alarming and con- 
temptible. 

Amid these dark middle ages of novel literature, Miss 
Burney’s Evelina strikes us with the first beams of ‘ rescued 
nature and reviving sense.’ Her novel—all her novels—impress 
us with an indescribable sense of their nationality; her sense, 
her humor, her characters, are all English, and her works are 
the best pictures of the times in which she wrote. They have 
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a fault common to their predecessors and to all English novels 
up to the time of Miss Edgeworth: the heroines could not pass 
quietly through the world without being insulted with proposals 
to which a modest woman could not listen, and the making of 
which presupposes a total absence of principle in the party to 
whom they are addressed, and a lamentable depravity of taste 
and opinion in the community for whose amusement they are 
recited. 

The novels of Mrs. Lenox, Mrs. Sheridan, and Cumberland, 
may be mentioned together. They are dull, didactic, and prosy; 
intended to be very sensible and moral, and at all events are 
innocent. 

The transition from the rapid sentimentality of the novel of 
sixty years ago, to the goblin horrors of the Radcliffe school, is 
so sudden that it puzzles us to find the connecting link. The 
contrast between heroines who, reclined on silken sofas, are 
courted by prostrate peers kneeling on Brussells’ carpets, and 
heroines who, immured in haunted towers, are menaced, not 
with love, but murder; between being comfortably carried ofl 
in a coach and six, and snugly lodged in an elegant villa, on 
the one hand, and being dragged over Alps by whiskered 
banditti, and thrust into noisome dungeons, on the other— 
between ladies, who at their utmost need are allowed at least 
six wax candles on their dressing-tables, and those fair sufferers 
who are glad to put up with a sorry lamp that has the inveterate 
trick of going out in every chapter just as the mysterious door 
of the southern tower is opened for an exploration which has 
been judiciously deferred until the Castello clock has struck 
one—between heroines of such attenuated fragility that they 
stumble over a spider and ‘ die of a rose in aromatic pain,’ and 
those who, with equal pretensions to delicacy, live in air that 
would poison a toad, sleep on wretched pallets, sup on night 
air, and tramp the livelong night through suites of deserted 
apartments, peeping into old chests, and chasing ghosts from 
turret to foundation-stone—the contrast between these tastes is 
among the widest oscillations of human folly. 

The only appearance of a connecting link, is found in the 
novels of Charlotte Smith, Walpole, and Clara Reeve—the 
‘Orphan of the Castle,’ the ‘Old Manor House,’ the * English 
Baron,’ and the ‘Castle of Otranto, stand midway between 
the extremes we have noticed, and partake the peculiarities of 
both. 

Mrs. Radcliff was, no doubt, an extraordinary female, and 
her style of writing must be allowed to form an era in English 
romances. Her ignorance was nearly equal to her imagina- 
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tion—and that is saying a great deal. Of the modes of life on 
the continent—where the scenes of all her romances, except 
one, are laid—she knew little or nothing. Her monks and 
nuns always inhabit the same convent—and her allusions to 
national character, are full of the grossest mistakes. Historical 
truth was to her a mystery, as great as those she invented, and 
which she never pretended to unravel. With all this, and 
more, her romances are irresistably and dangerously delightful. 
The very light under which she paints every object, has some- 
thing painfully indulgent to an indolent and visionary state of 
mind. Her castles and her abbeys, her mountains and her 
valleys, are always tinged with the last rays of the setting sun, 
or the first glimpses of the rising moon; her music is made to 
murmur along a stream, whose dim waves reflect the gleam of 
the star; the spires of her turrets are always silvered by moon- 
light, and the recesses of her forests are only disclosed by 
flashes of the palest lightning; a twilight shade is spread over 
her views of the moral as well as of the natural world: her 
heroines are ‘ soft, modest, melancholy, female fair;’ they have 
no struggles of energy, no bursts of passion; they are born to 
tremble and.to weep; their love, from its very commencement 
has a tinge of despair, and susceptibility is the strongest trait 
of their nature. They are employed in extracting melancholy 
from the scenes around them; they hang delighted on the 
parting beauties of an evening landscape, and their tears fall in 
solemn unison with the dews of heaven; they are revived only 
by the toll of the sepulchral bell, and wander among the graves 
of their departed friends, as if the intercourse of human 
existence were suspended, and the living were to seek not only 
recollections but society among the dead. The works of this 
writer lead us frequently to the tomb; but the wand that she 
bore was gifted only to call up the milder and unalarming 
spirits: we listen to her charms as we would to the incantations 
of a benevolent enchanter, whose ‘ quaint apparitions’ may 
soften and solemnize, but neither terrify nor hurt us. 

The most extraordinary production of this period, was the 
powerful and wicked romance of the Monk. The spirits raised 
by the pupils of the enchantress of Udolpho, compared to those 
evoked by Lewis, are like the attendants of Prospero, in his 
enchanted island, Alling the atmosphere ‘ with sound, and sweet 
airs, that give delight and hurt not, contrasted with the imps 
summoned by the mewing of the brindle cat to muster and 
hurtle round the cauldron of the weird sisters. The license of 
imagination is wildly and wantonly abused in this bad book; 
but it is sometimes powerfully and awfully displayed. 
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The host of imitators that followed, without imagination or 
taste, without knowledge of manners or of mythology, ignorant 
of history, and innocent of any perception of the workings of 
the heart, of the operations of fear upon the human mind, and 
of the manner in which its gradations should be sketched and 
shaded, soon brought this species of writing into contempt. 
They knew that their business was to terrify, but they mistook 
quantity for quality; their terrors were the puerilities of the 
nursery, and the vulgar conceptions of abject ignorance, grovel- 
ling in utter imbecility; they forgot that it is ‘only the eye of 
childhood that fears a painted devil;’ and the public quickly 
recovering from the fright, tore off the mask in sober indigna- 
tion, and laughed at the imposture. Authors can harden 
themselves against any species of hostility but ridicule: the 
writers of terrible tales were driven from the field by ludicrous 
imitations of their own wonderful imaginings. The magic 
wand has been discarded forever, and the hand that should 
presume to wield it now, must have more than mortal nerve, 
or less than ordinary judgment. An interdict, which will 
probably never be repealed, hangs over the desolated regions 
of romance. Bells may ring on lonely heaths, without attracting 
notice; ghosts may glide and glare, with as little effect; suits 
of armor may fall, and daggers with blood upon the blade, 
may be paraded without alarming the most delicate nerves; 
and old chests may remain»forever in deserted apartments, and 
not a lady shall have the slightest curiosity to peep at the 
contents, or the least desire to remove the deposit. ‘The days 
of trap-doors, and sliding panels, and rattling chains, and 
sulphurous flashes, and mysterious housekeepers, and heroines 
who appear at their windows to watch the slow stealing shades 
of twilight and chant their vesper hymns, are passed away, 
and can no longer be, 


* And overcome us like a summer cloud,’ 


All this has passed away, and it is well that it has, for it was 
only evil, and that continually. 

We come next to the writings of Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. West, 
Mrs. Opie, Miss Hamilton, the Misses Porter, and Hannah 
More—all of which are composed with a decidedly moral aim. 
The Colebs of Mrs. More has been pronounced ‘ too pure and 
tov profound, to be ranked with novels, and the other ladies 
are among the most rigid moralists of the age. 

Contemporary with these, but widely distinguished from 
them, stands dear little Lady Morgan, with her affectation, her 
ideality, and her long sentences spangled all over with French 
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and Italian words—who calls dancing the ‘poetry of motion, 
and landscape ‘the physiognomy of nature.’ 

Our latter times have engendered one more phenomenon in 
this species of writing, to which I shall only allude, for the 
purpose of inviting towards it the keenest indignation, and for 
which, while I force myself to notice it, 1 wish for words, ‘big 
with the fiercest force of execration,’ I allude to the tribe of 
infamous and ephemeral scribblers, who pander for the public 
lust after anecdotes of private biography, and who profess to 
interweave with their fictions the secret history of living char- 
acters—who villify the great, debase the illustrious, and expose 
the unfortunate. The temporary popularity of their trash, as 
it is founded on the basest passions that defile the soul, is 
secured by the most flagitious means that can pollute the char- 
acter. Undera taking name,such as a Month at the Metrop- 
olis, or a Peep at Almack’s, or a week at some fashionable place 
of resort, these works contain a nauseous concoction of the 
idle gossip of the day—a little truth mingled with a putrid 
mass of slander—a mixture of fiction and. personality, such as 
is not permissible in the conversation of the social circle, and 
is never tolerated as a legitimate part of literature, by the 
moral or the intellectual. These are European productions; 
they have as yet no prototype on this side of the Atlantic. 
But those who peruse them here, with all the avidity of diseased 
appetite, should not be deceived into the belief that they 
contain faithful representations of the events and manners 
described. The style of these writers is the idiom of the 
English servant, aping the gentility of his master; the dialogue 
is the sentimental gossip of the chambermaid, and their char- 
acters are distorted libels. 

That Miss Edgeworth is superior to all her contemporaries, 
is granted, not by verdict, but by acclamation: how that supe- 
riority has been attained, may form a subject of inquiry not 
uninteresting. One of her most obvious causes of advantage 
is her habitual acquaintance with those modes of life, which 
others are compelled to take upon trust, or copy from report. 
This is an accidental, but a most important advantage. Our 
solicitude to become acquainted with the higher modes of life, 
is, under certain restrictions, a pardonable, and even a laudable 
feeling. The great and the wealthy of every country have 
much in their power: their influence on the literature, the 
manners, and the habits of the age in which they live, cannot 
be questioned; and it is a natural curiosity that prompts us to 
inquire how that influence is exercised; we know and feel 
every day, that what they say is repeated with eagerness, that 
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what they do is copied with avidity, and our wish to come to 
the fountain-head of those streams which are diffused through 
all the declivities of society, can hardly be censured as idle or 
presumptuous. Nor are such delineations less interesting, or 
less important to us, than to the people of Great Britain: if 
we have no hereditary distinctions, we have those which are 

created by wealth, by office, and by intellect; and while some 

will always waste their time in declaiming for or against such 

distinctions, the philosophic mind will be engaged in watching 

their operation, and in inquiring into their effect upon the 

business of life, and the best interests of society. 

The next obvious cause of the merit of Miss Edgeworth which 
occurs to us, is the extent and diversity of her knowledge. 
The accumulations of her mind are not only extensive and 
valuable, but her knowledge is of that kind which Dr. Johnson 
recommended and possessed—it is general knowledge. She 
can converse with every class in its own dialect, and on its 
appropriate habits, and peculiar occupations; as it was said of 
Cleopatra, that she could converse with the ambassadors of 
seven different nations, in theirown language. Her works are 
enriched with images, natural and artificial, distant and 
familiar, classical and common; nothing escapes her, that can 
be gathered from books, or collected from life; and there are 
few minds that can become familiar with her pages without 
adding to their own stores of useful information. ! 

In the works of this lady, knowledge is made instrumental 
in effecting the great and ulterior object of moral instruction. 
She never writes idly or without purpose; she never pours out 
the treasures of her mind for the mere amusement of her 
readers, or exerts the strength of her intellect merely to acquire 
fame. She is always actuated by a pure and elevated benevo- 
lence, an energetic public spirit, which impels her to keep the 
great business of communicating instruction continually in 
view. Her morality imperiously pervades even those parts of 
her writings, which are usually supposed to be exempt from its 
severer restraints; her very lovers give us lessons of morality, 
and ‘beget a temperance’ in their readers, in the very ‘ hey- 
day of their blood,” and whirlwind of their passion. Dr. 
Johnson said of Milton, ‘whatever is to be done, the poet is 
always great; and it may with equal truth be proclaimed of 
Miss Edgeworth, ‘ whatever is to be done, she is always moral.’ 

I have not time to do more than mention the name of Scott. 
And perhaps no more is necessary—for who is there, who 
has not read his works—who has not pored with intense 
curiosity over every production of his splendid genius—who is 
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not intimately acquainted with his unquestioned merit, with . 
his wisdom, his knowledge, his fancy, his vast stores of historical 
information, his intimate knowledge of the human heart, his 
pure morality, his high sense of honor, his direct, strong, manly 
common sense? He stood alone, the giant of his age, wielding 
a pen which, like the sword of Douglass, no other hand could 
have directed: 


I never knew but one, 
Whose stalwart arm might brook to wield 
A blade like this in battle field, 


An English critic has said, that it may be affirmed of Scott, 
on a review of all the volumes in which this author has related 
the adventures of some fifty or sixty heroes and heroines, 
(without counting second rate personages,) that ‘ there is notan 
unhandsome action, or degrading sentiment, recorded of any 
person who is recommended to the full esteem of the reader. 
To be blameless on this head, is one of the strongest proofs a 
writer can give of honorable principles implanted by education 
and refreshed by good society.’ 

Of the distinguished living novelists inGreat Britain, we might 
name Bulwer, Leckhart, Moricr, D’ Israeli, and others; or as they 
choose to be styled, the author of Pelham, the author of Adam 
Blair, the author of Hadji Baba, the author of Contarini Flem- 
ming. These are all men of undoubted genius. They are prac- 
tised wrifers and accomplished scholars—men who have distin- 
guished themselves in other walks of literature. Their produc- 
tions are witty and sparkling—some of them betray an intimate 
knowledge of the human heart, and an extensive acquaintance 
with the business of life. But they are generally defective in 
morality, loose, and even profligate, in principle. 

It will be perceived that in this hasty narrative, I have made 
many omissions. I have confined myself to novels, strictly so 
called—the novels of the circulating library—and have not 
touched upon many bright anomalous productions, whose tran- 
scendent merits defy the critic and silence the denunciations 
of the moralist—such as Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver’s Travels, 
Don Quixotte, Gil Blas, the adventures of a Guinea, Telema- 
chus, and | do not know that I might not add, the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. ‘These are works which would not disgrace the 
imagination of Shakspeare or Milton, and which will probably 
never become obsolete. ; 

I close with a single remark. If there is much in novels 
that isworthless, there is much also of the highest order of merit. 
The names of Johnson, Goldsmith, Cervantes, Hannah More, 
Edgeworth, and Scott, were there no others of high merit, are 
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sufficient to give dignity to this class of writing. Its deficiencies ; 
are great—but may not the same objection be applied to every + 
other department of literature? Is all history true? Are all 

. moral treatises safe guides? Are scientific works universally 

accurate? Are all sermons orthodox? If these questions be % 
answered in the negative, we may aver that the same verdict { 
which would condemn novels, would apply with equal pro- ] 
priety to the gravest and most labored productions of the 
huinan intellect, and that it is the abuse of this delightful 
department of letters alone, which can ever bring it into 

merited disrepute. 
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Tnose who were anchored in the Tagus on the night of the 
Ath of August, 1IS—, were witnesses to a spectacle they cannot 
soon forget. The city of Lisbon, through the whole extent, 
from the broad stone steps at the upper town to the castle of 
Belém, far down the river, was in a blaze of festivity; guns 
were thundering from the many batteries along the shore, 
rockets streamed up at intervals ‘throwing long trains of light 
athwart the sky, and ever and anon amid the merry peals of 
: _ bells and bursts of martial music, the hoarse shouts of thousands 
arose with deafening roar. The promenades, squares, and 
gardens, with the green arbored alleys contiguous to the palace 
of Braganza, were hung with lamps; the fountains threw out 
their waters in scintillating jets, and even the tall church spires 
and lantern-like domes were blazing in the universal illumina- 
tion. 
But to him who has trodden a deck through the long night- 




















watches, listening with sea-wearied ear to the sullen dash of a 
the waters as they alternate with the tide, those shores have s 
worn a scarcely less ‘magnetic aspect,’ as the grey twilight has A 
struggled amid the shadows intodawn. At first, a dark outline aia) 
of rounded heights reposes against the sky with an irregular ay 





mass of walls, towers, and windmills in profile; then a dim 
penciling of clustering turrets and Toofs, with dense masses of 
verdure scattered here and there, occupies the fore ground; 
till by degrees, the intermediate and less prominent parts 
which fancy has been busily filling up, assumes the coloring of 
reality—the veil is withdrawn, and the whole glorious prospect 
stands revealed. The blue peaks of Cintra, looming in the 
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distance; the near and swelling uplands of green velvet con- 
trasted with the dark mould of tilled land, and dotted with 
orchards of olive; the valley of the great aqueduct of Bemfica; 
the suburb of Ajuda, with the new imperial palace, like a 
coronal on the hill; the congregated roofs and rotundas of the 
upper town, with its mazes of gardens and marbled heights; 
and the broad and yellow Tagus dashing before it with a world 
of hulls and spars, from the little latine craft to the leviathan 
three-decker afloat—altogether compose a picture of mingled 
beauty and magnificence rarely equalled. On the opposite 
side, the dark heaths of Alemtejo stretch grimly away to their 
mountain boundaries; while farther up the river, a chaos of 
white ruins half merged in the waters, mark the site of the 
ancient city which went down in the earthquake. As the eye 
wanders down the stream, it rests on the magnificent but time- 
stained church of San Geronimo, with its costly carvings in the 
mingled taste of Goth and Moor—the sepulchre of a long line 
of kings; while beyond, leans an old castle which bears marks 
of a still higher antiquity, its batteries looking over into the 


waters as if in quiet anticipation of a plunge below. A long ~ 


bar of sand stretches partially across the river at its mouth, 
crowned with fort Bugio which looks out on the Atlantic. Such 
are the prominent outlines of a capital, whose history, from the 
dark romances of dreamy ages, has figured in the annals of 
flood, fire, earthquake, and blood; a capital which cradled 
Camoens into song; which sent forth Vasco di Gama, the twin 
spirit of Columbus, to his discoveries, and the valiant Albu- 
querque to his conquests; and which for long years, couching 
herself in the spoils of two hemispheres, spread out the arms of 
her grasping dominion to Goa and the Brazils. 

Perhaps something of all this is metaphorically shadowed forth 
in the tracery of one of the noblest squares of the city. It opens 
directly on the river, and is flanked on either side by the im- 
mense piles of the arsenal and the exchange; while the two 
notable streets which, from the congregation of jewellers and 
their display of precious metals and stones, are denominated 
‘silver’ and ‘ gold streets,’ lead from the upper part of it to the 
inquisition and the public gardens in long vista beyond. In 
the centre of this square, supported on a noble pedestal of mar- 
ble, are two sculptured groups. The one represents a winged 
Genius, leading a rearing war-horse, which in the midst of stan- 
dards and arms, is trampling a struggling wretch beneath his 
feet: the other is Fame, blowing her trumpet blast before an 
elephant surrounded with the spoils of the east. The huge 
beast, with a cruelty characteristic of its new master, is in the 
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act of crushing a disarmed and supplicating Indian. A central 
column arises between these groups, ornamented with figures 
in bas-relief, emblematical of the sciences of anatomy and nav- 
igation, with a line of battle-ships floating on a bronze sea be- 
neath the crown and escutcheon of Portugal. The whole is 
surmounted by the figures of a colossal black horse with a 
knight in full armor. Their bold and dark outlines, relieved 
by their elevation in gigantic proportions against the sky, ren- 
der these objects of striking prominence; and the stranger in 
Lisbon experiences a feeling akin to awe as he is for the first 
time ushered into the squARE OF THE BLACK HORSE. 

The reader of history will call to mind that train of events 
which secured the independence of Portugal, when all Europe 
rang with the singular revolution, which freed her from the yoke 
of her peninsular sister, and raised the duke of Braganza to the 
throne of his fathers. The subsequent prosperity of the king- 
dom under his healthful and vigorous administration, enkindled 
again a splendor which had gone out with the ill-starred Sebas- 
tian and his chivalry on the plains of Africa; and again she 
rivalled the days of her by-gone glory, from its dawn under Al- 
fonso, to its wide spread under the great Emanuel. The period 
to which we are about to refer, was during the reign of Joseph, 
the fifth of his line, and only three years after the great earth- 
quake had heaped palace, convent and hovel, with sixty thou- 
sand of their occupants, in a mass of unsightly ruins. But art, 
though stricken, was not palsied, nor ambition crushed. The 
wail of the mourner was soon drowned amid the clatter of the 
artisan—the stillness of desolation echoed once more to the din 
of busy throngs—the hushed chant arose with incense from the 
extinguished altar—pomp began once more to walk forth from 
his lordly threshhold—beauty beckoned to the midnight mas- 
quer from her balcony, and bereaved avarice again hugged him- 
self in his thrift. Long rows of marble, with tower and spire, 
threw back, as of old, the glitter of the sun; wild groups of 
many lands and many tongues huddled the mart; the Greek 
met there with the fair-haired son of the north; the wily Jew 
haggled with the scowling Moor; the Italian, all pantomime, 
gesticulated to the courtly Spaniard; the brown peasant shout- 
ed to his weary beast, burdened from the vineyard; and nobility 
hushed the cry of the dying beggar in the tramp of his horses 
and the rattling of his wheels. 

An autumn day had passed amid scenes like these, and at 
nightfall the thick groups began gradually to disperse, as one 
by one the citizens betook themselves to their homes. Suddenly 
a new and strange panic seemed to have stricken the city. 
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Scattered individuals, in the vicinity of Belém, were seen run- 
ning in agitated haste in various directions; the fisherman, 
bundling his nets at hand on the beach, stood leaning forward 
with staring eye and half open mouth, as if struck aghast ; 
horsemen were seen galloping onward to the upper town, where 
a low rumor already began to spread itself among little knots 
collected here and there, whispering and exchanging terrified 
glances; and at length, as a trumpet sounded, files of soldiery 
hastily swept the streets and formed in the public squares 
and in front of the palace. The report now became universal, 
that the royal carriage had been intercepted on its return from 
Cintra, by a party of masked assassins, its guards and attendants 
pistolled and poniarded to a man, and his most faithful majesty 
dragged from his seat, covered with a hundred wounds, and lit- 
erally hewn and trampled into pieces. It was soon added, by 
way of summing up the atrocity, that one of the hands together 
with the mutilated head, had been recovered, and brought in 
sad solemnity to the palace. Such was the first intelligence 
which enlightened the public upon the explosion of the conspi- 
racy of the duke d’Aviero; a conspiracy which expended itself 
in a futile attempt upon the life of the king, who was wounded 
by a ball fired through the back of his carriage, as he returned 
one evening through the suburbs of his capital. 

There resided at that time in Lisbon a celebrated artist, by 
the name of Anghostino. From an origin unrecognizable in 
the heraldry of the land, he had won for himself notoriety, and 
what was more, a tolerable competency, by his genius and the 
untiring labors of his chisel. The earthquake, however, had 
visited him also in its desolating sweep, and his professional 
skill and three motherless daughters were all that was spared 
him by a catastrophe which had made wide breaches in many 
ahappy family, and beggared thousands. It was not the least 
remarkable part of this man’s history, that though blind, he had 
been known as a successful competitor for certain prizes, offered 
by the royal approbation, for ornamental statuary, in both mar- 
ble and bronze. But rivalry is dangerous business. Few men 
are awake to the honor of a defeat, even where their antagonist 
is deemed invincible; and the winner in the strife not unfre- 
quently secures to himself with the palm, the envy of the van- 
quished. The success of Anghostino was like the many-colored 
coat which made Joseph hated of his bretaren. He had thwart- 
ed, if not humbled, an opponent as artful as he was aspiring; 
he had all unwittingly stung to madness an ambition which 
could brook no rival; he had robbed another of a victory for 
which he had alternately hoped and wept long days and nights 
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of watching and of toil—he, and a blind man: and while admi- 
ration was loud on every lip, and spoke from every eye, Gil 
Vicente cursed him in his heart. That day, which saw the pale 
and toil-worn artist hailed by nobility itself, meekly bowing to 
the voice of praise, and greeted by smiles and beauty, which 
alas, he might no more behold; that very day begat for him an 
enemy that knew not to forget or to forgive, and who was ever 
after to be like a viper in his path. 

Gil Vicente was indeed no ordinary foe. Whether he was, 
as his name might imply, a descendant of the great dramatist, 
history has not seen fit to inform us; but certain it is, that he 
lacked neither the talent nor the intrigue of a profound and 
calculating villain. The bitter malignity which his defeat 
engendered, is scarcely to be conceived, and was only equalled 
by the inveteracy with which he pursued the object of his hate. 
At home or abroad, in the thronged street or at the holy mass, 
one object seemed to stand between him and the light; it 
came upon him even in his slumbers, and he often awoke from 
visions of triumph with a sigh at their illusion. He had at one 
time succeeded in fastening upon Anghostino the suspicions of 
the inquisition; but on confronting that dreadful tribunal, after 
languishing for a season in their dungeons, those men of blood 
found nothing for which they might, in pious horror, devote him 
to the great adversary of men’s souls. And when the blind 
sufferer came forth once more to the day, leaning on the arms 
of those who were all joy at their parent’s deliverance, Gil 
Vicente was by no means the last to grasp his unsuspecting 
victim by the hand, and to congratulate him on his escape from 
that tomb which, he had fondly prayed, might close over him 
forever. 

Many were the arrests which soon followed the outrage upon 
the person of the monarch to which we have alluded; and 
Anghostino was again indebted to the secret and untiring 
machinations of that villain in mask, who had once before so 
nearly accomplished his ruin, for being implicated among the 
rest. Joseph was a tyrant, and in his wrath he determined to 
make a sweeping example of both instrument and abettor, 
which should cause the ears of future conspirators to tingle; 
and hundreds, in consequence, among whom were many of the 
nobility and priesthood, were put to death without mercy. The 
blow fell with peculiar severity upon the order of the Jesuits, 
and those of them who escaped the scaffold and the rack, 
were banished in a body from the land. It is recorded in the 
annals of those days, that in-the eagerness of the exasperated 
king to punish the guilty, many an innocent man suffered 
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miserably; the summary proceedings in many instances, leav- 
ing little opportunity for that careful investigation which should 
have elicited the truth, and drowning the voice of remon- 
strance and of defence in the death-doom. Gil Vicente, with 
really cunning, seized on an opportunity so favorable to his 
purposes, and secretly proffered an accusation, charging the 
artist with being leagued with the heads of the conspiracy. 
It wore some semblance of truth, inasmuch as it had indeed 
happened, that sundry of those who had already suffered, were 
in the habit, among others, through motives of curiosity, of 
paying Anghostino an occasional visit, as he was employed in 
certain extensive works for the ornament of the reviving city. 
The event justified the anticipation of the accuser, who well 
knew, that he who is stung by the ingratitude of one whom he 
has deemed his friend, is, in the first moments of exasperation, 
perhaps even more unrelenting than an open enemy. Jealousy 
at once takes the alarm, lest in some moment of weakness, 
the chidings of reviving friendship should drown the sterner 
whisperings of duty. ‘The dog of a chisel, said the king, 
‘whom we have raised from the kennel to a place among his 
betters, has grown drunk with the honor, and dared to lift his 
heel against us. But the blind plotter shall rue the day when 
he groped his way beyond his proper handicraft into the 
councils of traitors. 1 will crush him, as the gardener annihi- 
lates the mole that burrows in his pleasure grounds. His own 
art should have taught him, that the hand that makes, can mar.’ 

It was then a time when every man regarded his neighbor 
with distrust and alarm, and was content quietly to insure his 
own safety, without exciting too much attention by interfering 
in the concerns of others. Among the whole circle of An- 
ghostino’s friends, there was only one who dared to makea 
movement to arrest his fate. This was an old physician and 
alchemist, who mingled a smattering of pharmacy with a great 
deal of delusion about the universal elixir and the philosopher’s 
stone; but who was nevertheless tolerably sane and shrewd, 
beyond the sphere of his vials and crucibles. His experiments 
were never so near being crowned with success, as on the day 
when, with unprecedented good fortune, he stumbled on a medi- 
cine which actually arrested a disease of the king, that others 
had pronounced incurable. It was the grandest of his discov- 
eries. ‘The transmuter of metals was in turn transformed into 
a courtier, and being honored with a place near the king, was 
thought to possess some little influence, especially where none 
was exerted against him. He began, not by hinting a doubt 
as to the guilt of the condemned, for that he wisely took for 
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granted, since such was the royal pleasure; but by suggesting 
that the talents of such a man were indispensable at a time 
when the capital required all the skill of all her artists to 
restore her from her ruins. He remarked on the beggared 
and exposed condition in which his orphans would be left, 
abandoned as they would be to the tender mercies of the 
unpitying and the unprincipled; carelessly adverted to the 
little influence which a blind artist, ever busy at his labors, 
could be supposed to possess in political affairs; and finally ven- 
tured to suggest a plan which he hoped would arrest, if it did 
not prevent, his fate. It was, that the king should tax the skill 
of the artist on a masterpiece, which should be the price of 
his life if he succeeded, and which should perpetuate the 
remembrance of the monarch and his reign in monumental 
glory to posterity. Whether the latter suggestion weighed 
with more than its due preponderance with royalty, we cannot 
now pretend to decide; but whatever was the motive, Joseph 
thought proper to consider the matter yet again. * By the 
taints! Ramuzez,’ said he, ‘ that word was all in good time, and 
has done more for the life of the doomed, than ever a healing 
drug in all your laboratory.’ 

The more the king thought upon the proposition of the 
leech, the more it found favor in his sight; and it is said that a 
dream of his that night, in which he saw himself represented 
as a horseman mounted on a superb black barb, inspired him 
with the idea of a model for the proposed work. The next 
morning he ordered the artist to be brought before him. The 
old man—for a few gray hairs sprinkled among his locks, showed 
him to have passed the vigor of his prime-—came modestly for- 
ward and knelt, as was the custom, before the royal chair. 
‘We had thought,’ said the king, in a tone that lacked not of 
severity, ‘to have made you, too, an example of the detestation 
in which we hold an ungrateful and perjured traitor. But at 
the suggestions of friendship, and in consideration of former 
services, we have extended to you that clemency to which you 
have forfeited all claim; and if within the period of a twelve- 
month, you shall have executed a piece of statuary according 
to a model that shall be furnished you, which five of our most 
competent judges shall pronounce faultless, but which shall, 
notwithstanding, embody a fault, you shall thereby have 
redeemed your head, if you may not redeem your honor. You 
have now the alternative before you. Choose, then, at once; for 
by the holy saints, old man! if you reject the conditions as they 
are offered, your blood be upon your own head, for you die 
before the vespers!’ 
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A dead pause, for a few moments, succeeded this startling 
menace, and the awed courtiers gazed on the bewildered and 
horror-stricken being at the feet of the king, in anxious and 
breathless silence. ‘Sire’ he at length replied, ‘if an 
acquaintance with many sorrows presupposes an acquaintance 
with guilt, then I have deeply sinned. I know not how else 
I have had the misfortune to awaken your majesty’s displeasure. 
For myself, though life be sweet to all, it has been to me for years 
like a cup drugged with bitterness; nor has the world a single 
bright prospect for these eyes from which God has shut out the 
light forever. I would live, sire, not to prolong my sufferings, 
but that those whose voices of affection and caresses of love have 
soothed me amidst all, should not succeed to the bitter heritage 
of infamy, and that the public executioner should not palsy that 
hand which should have given bread to my despised and penny- 
lessorphans. [| accept the conditions,’ he continued, as the tears 
rose in his clouded eyes, * stern though they be to one gifted with 
both skill and the blessing of vision. It may be the holy virgin 
will aid an innocent man in this seemingly hopeless task to 
wipe away the stain upon his honor; and may God forgive him, 
whoever he be, that has thus wantonly sought my destruction? 

But we will pass over the weary months appointed to the 
artist, for the accomplishment of his task. What he suffered, 
and with what bitter anxiety he toiled against the seeming 
hopelessness of destiny, none may know. It was marvellous 
with what devotion the three beings for whom he had desired 
to prolong life, strove to requite parental love, alternately sooth- 
ing him with the caresses of affection and the whisperings of 
hope; and we may well believe that no voices were so sweet 
in his ear, as those which reminded him of better days, and 
recalled, though mayhap with sorrowful contrast, the visions of 
his youth. Old Ramuzez had in the meantime discovered his 
accuser, and fortuitously learning that the same person had 
previously implicated him with the familiars of the inquisition, 
he determined in due time to lay the matter before the king, 
and ever after watched Gil Vicente with the eye of awakened 
suspicion. 

The work wasat length completed, and it was a day of no 
small interest to thousands, when the statue was submitted to 
the inspection of the assembled judges. It was a bronze repre- 
sentation of a knight, armed and accoutred asif for a tourna- 
ment, and mounted on a superb black horse with fitting 
caparison—the whole in gigantic proportions. The horseman 
wore his vizor up, and rode with an air of majesty like the 
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bearing of royalty, perfect in all his proportions, from the 
plumed head to the armed heel. But the noble beast was per- 
haps even a happier effort; a model of symmetry and strength 
with his well-knit limbs, prancing and proud as if he already 
snuffed up the battle. But notwithstanding the skill lavished 
in its execution, and which seemed to bespeak a workmanship 
in which other than mortal hands had been concerned, criti- 
cism was neither to be hoodwinked nor dazzled by its beauties. 
One placed the imaginary blemish inthe neck of the steed, 
which he pronounced too arching; another fancied one of the 
raised hoofs slightly awry; a third looked for the sin in omission 
rather than in commission, and discovered that the cunning 
artist had not furnished the knight with his gauntlets; a fourth, 
more nicely critical, detected the error in a knot of ribbands; 
while the fifth, in mingled admiration and incredulity, hesitated 
not to pronounce it the work of magic. But with whatever 
conviction each dwelt upon his own discovery, no one could 
coincide in the opinion of his fellow; and since they could not 
agree in what point the artist had erred, it was finally, though 
somewhat hesitatingly inferred, that he had not erred at all. 
When this judgment had been formally announced, all eyes 
were bent in eager curiosity on Anghostino, as he advanced 
towards the statue, at the direction of the king. ‘It would ill 
befit me,’ said he, ‘ to claim for the work a faultlessness in all 
points, save one, though that should belong neither to the horse 
nor his rider. Look! he added, laying his hand upon the 
strap connected with the stirrup, ‘it is many years since I have 
seen a gallant vault into his saddle, but methinks he were but 
an awkward squire, who should present the stirrup thus awry 
to his master.’ The fault was indeed a palpable one, for in 
turning the stirrup inward, the artist had given to the strap 
connected with it, a twist precisely contrary to custom, and the 
wonder now was, why so glaring a blunder had escaped the 
eyes of all. The triumph of Anghostino was complete. He 
had not only exceeded expectation, but surpassed even the 
hopes of the most sanguine. Kings, from policy, are not wont 
to be loud in their approbation, however public they may be in 
their munificence. But Joseph had been long convinced that 
he had acted hastily at least, if not unjustly; and he determined 
that the honors and rewards of the wronged should be in- 
creased in proportion to the tardiness of the reparation. He 
ordered that the statue should be raised on that very spot, and 
that it should lend its name forever to the proudest square of 
his capital. And the flattering commendations of royalty 
were buzzed among the courtiers, bruited among the attend- 
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ants, and echoed with a shout by the crowd in the high pulse 
of popular excitement, ever less circumspect in their expres- 
sions of discontent or of joy. It was the proudest day of the 
artist’s life. 

But there was still an act of retributive justice to be per- 
formed, and with a voice that thrilled to the very marrow of 
the base and terrified wretch, the king ordered Gil Vicente to 
stand forth. Baffled, self-condemned, he would have shrunk 
into nothingness—annihilation. There was no escape, no 
refuge of lies; all eyes seemed bent on him in horror and in 
cursing, as Old Ramuzez, by order of the king, unfolded the 
darkly woven web of his treachery. As he concluded, Joseph 
beckoned to the officer to whom were entrusted all criminals for 
execution. ‘Is there ever a voice in all Lisbon,’ said he, ‘to 
plead for such implacable and cold-hearted villany? Away 
with him, and let the priest shrive him at once; for I will not 
hear him speak—no, not a word.’ 

But there was a voice raised in his behalf, and that too, the 
only one which might have plead successfully. Anghostino, 
the blind, the wronged, he who of all men had cause for 
rejoicing, improved the first sunshine of returning favor, to beg 
the life of his most bitter enemy. He entreated, the just for 
the unjust; he urged his petition at the feet of the king. He 
would have no blood shed for him, He had prayed for the 
forgiveness of his persecutor in the hour of his calamity, and 
when he knew him not; and now, thanks to the blessed virgin! 
should he be less merciful in ‘':e moment of his success? And 
would his majesty darken the happiest day of his life,a day 
which had restored him to his royal favor, by a capital punish- 
ment? It was his first, his only request. Gil Vicente was 
respited; but only upon the very conditions which had been 
prescribed to the artist. 

Our history now draws to its close. In compliance with the 
terms allotted him, the miserable man commenced his labors. 
He was now contending not merely for honor; life itself had 
now become the prize, and the stake was a fearful one. For 
some months he had wrought at his task, when late in a clear, 
vernal evening, a figure was seen lurking among the shadows 
in the great square, and apparently reconoitering the bronze 
figures which ornamented its centre. As it emerged from the 
obscurity of the pedestal and the moon fell full on his upturned- 
face, there was no mistaking its ghastly expressions. A lurking 
malice and deep mortification were graven in its furrowed 
lines, but there was over all, a deeper shade of despair. The 
next morning, Gil Vicente was found suspended to a bar of his 
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own workshop, a stiffened corse. His unfinished sculpture 
stood before him. It was the group of the elephant with the 
trampled Indian, which other hands have completed, and 
raised upon the base of the ornamented pedestal, which still 
sustains the Knieut or THe Brack Horse. 





ON THE REVIVAI, OF LETTERS. 


In the following essay we shall endeavor to bring together a 
few facts gleaned from the records of the dark ages, illustrative 
in some measure, of the earlier history of the revival of letters in 
western Europe.* ‘To attempt even the most condensed history 
of a subject of such importance, already much controverted, 
within the compass of this paper, would be like striving to force 
the world into a nut-shell. We shalltherefore endeavor mere- 
ly to trace an outline of its geographical progress, with some 
historical and chronological data. 

Most writers, in treating of the history of the revival of letters, 
have confined themselves to a few prominent points, which have 
been handed down from author to author, as heir-looms of the 
fraternity in perpetuity; ever amplyfying without extending. 
Leaving with them, as standing subjects for declamation, the 
crusades, gunpowder, the compass, the art of printing, the dis- 
covery of America, the circumnavigation of the Cape of Good 
Hope, &c. &c., we should look far beyond these great events, 
which were only the effects of long past antecedents, for the 
causes and influences which, by slow degrees, have gradually 
transformed the unlettered barbarian into a sentient and in- 
telligent being; and which, enlarged and modified as they be- 
come deeper and broader in their foundations, are still acting 
with accelerated force, in bringing mankind to a nearer a 
proximation to their true destiny, the image of their Creator! 
But however interesting the theme, our limits forbid us from 
entering upon it in this enlarged view. 

The literature of the Romans reached its culminating point 
in the same age which witnessed its declension—the age of 
Augustus. If the sack of the ‘Eternal City’ by Alaric, A. D. 
410, be considered the knell of her departing glory, the expul- 
sion of the last of her emperors, the unfortunate Romulus Au- 


gustulus, by Odoacer, A. D. 476, is admitted to be the period 


* For most of the authorities cited in this article, the reader is referred to Sismondi, 
Gibbon, Hallam, &c. 
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of the final extinction of her ancient name and power. After 
eight centuries of degradation and calamity, the fire of her 
long-lost genius was rekindled in her own Italy, and Florence, 
the modern Rome, gave her Danté to mankind. These, there- 
fore, we shall denominate the ‘dark ages;’ during the earlier 
part of which, the mass of learning that had been accumulated 
by the master-spirits of antiquity, had fallen into general 
neglect, and lay mouldering in cloisters, or sinking to decay 
amid the ruins of the splendid works of art their genius had 
reared. Yet the immortal spark, though well nigh smothered, 
was not utterly destroyed, but even in these disastrous times, 
occasionally manifested itself in fitful flights, then with a flick- 
ering delay, seemed to fall yet deeper towards extinction. 
While the late arbitress of the world, the *‘ Niobe of nations,’ 
sate thus shrouded and desolate among the monuments of her 
fallen greatness, Philosophy, for a season, struggled to maintain 
her seat in the academies and porticoes of Athens; but when, 
by the imperial command, her schools were closed, the Muses 
fled—Minerva forsook her altars, already desecrated by the 
contact of despotic ignorance, and the world was left to Nox 
and Erebus. Primeval Chaos resumed her doleful empire, and 
men roved to and fro, debased by superstition, maddened by the 
sense of injuries given and received, by turns the conquerors 
and the vanquished—the tormentors and the oppressed—who, 
while they bore on their front the impress of the Deity, in their 
actions more resembled fiends let loose from pandemonium to 
avenge upon a debased race the rights of outraged humanity. 

The address to Aétius, the Roman consul, A. D. 448, in that 
memorable production called the Groans of the Britons, may be 
considered as of general applicability during the space of sev- 
eral successive centuries. * We know not even which way to 
flee. Chased by the barbarians to the sea, and forced back by 
the sea to the barbarians, we have only the choice of two 
deaths: for we must either perish by the sword, or be swallow- 
ed up by the waves.’ 

Among the various and combined causes which for ages con- 
tinued, with little variation, to maintain this degradation, of 
what is now the fairest portion of the globe, we shall endeavor 
to trace out one, which is too generally slighted, if not over- 
looked; viz. the disruption, if we may so call it, of the only 
vehicle by which thought, expression, or sentiment, can be 
transmitted or acquired, all cultivated language. We shall not 
here enter upon a digression, to show the vast influence upon 
society of the neglect or cultivation of this distinguishing attri- 
bute of ‘the lord of creation’-—suffice it, that no surer test of 
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civilization need be required. Without it, man is but little 
removed above the inferior animals; in its highest perfection, 
he approaches the Divinity. The barbarian conquerors were 
too proud and too ignorant to adopt the despised, because 
highly cultivated tongue, of a captive and enervated people. 
Besides, so various were the dialects of the many nations and 
hordes, who, in the space of three centuries overran the most 
polished provinces of the south, that without a metaphor, 
‘Babel was come again;’ and the distraction which ensued, 
was, as of yore, the sure harbinger of that long period of blind 
and infatuated barbarism into which the finest countries of the 
known world were plunged. Promiscuously thrown together, 
the Roman and his masters, whether the Heruli, the Goth, or 
the Hun—ever the haughty conqueror, and his vanquished 
vassal, contempt on the one side,* hatred on the other, without 
trust or confidence, they mutually disdained to learn the lan- 
guage of their enemies,t and from necessity alone, at length 
accumstomed themselves toa rude jargon of words taken from 
either language, so as to form a sort of conventional dialect for 
the purposes of indispensable intercourse.{ The want of ideas, 
the consequence of universal ignorance, left no temptation to 
augment the number of words of which this jargon was com- 
posed; and the absence of communication between village and 
village, deprived it of all uniformity. Varying from year to 
year, it was not used as a written language. Scorned as the 
offspring of ignorance and barbarism, by the very few who 
had the power of polishing it, the gift of speech, which was 
granted to man for the purpose of extending and enlightening 
his ideas by communication, multiplied the barriers which be- 
fore existed between them, and was only a source of confusion. 

Thus, during the five centuries which preceded the rise of 
modern languages, it was impossible for Europe to possess any 
literature. Added to the existing causes, parchment was enor- 
mously expensive; and since the conquest of Egypt by the 
Saracens, papyrus had ceased to be imported, and paper was 
yet unknown. ‘Tradition chiefly preserved the memory of 
passing events; gand to engrave them on the memory, a metrical 


* © When we would brand an enemy,’ says a chronicler of these times, * with dis- 
graceful and contumelious epithets, we call him a Roman; a name which compre- 
hends whatever is base, cowardly, avaricious, }uxurious—in a word, falsehood and all 
other vices.’ 

+ The barbarians prohibited their children from acquiring a knowledge of literature 
and the elegant arts, because they concluded, from jhe dastardly behavior of the 
Romans, that ‘ learning enervates the mind.’ 

j Later times, from a similar necessity, have invented the lingua franca of the 
Levant, and the ‘“reole of the West Indies, 
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form was resorted to. At distant intervals the rude chronicles 
were registered in imperfect Latin. During this period, we 
hear of the names of Paul Warnefried, Alwein, Luitprand, 
Eginhard, even yet universally respected, as philosophers and 
theologians, who had learned to appreciate the beauties of the 
models which antiquity had left them. They do not belong to 
their age—they should be considered rather as the last survi- 
vors of a noble race, the latest monuments of civilized antiquity, 
which became extinct in them. 

Under Charlemagne, A. D. 800, a priest was considered 
qualified, if he were able to read the Gospels, and understood 
the Lord’s Prayer—and yet a royal academy existed at Paris! 
In the same age, not one priest of a thousand, in the neighbor- 
ing kingdom of Spain, could write a common letter of salutation 
to another. Nearly two hundred years later, it is recorded 
that scarcely a single person was to be found in Rome itself, 
who knew the first elements of letters. Alfred, A. D. 900, 
declares that he could not recollect a single priest south of the 
Thames—then the best part of England—who understood the 
ordinary prayers, or could translate Latin into his mother 
tongue. In short, for many centuries it was rare for a layman 
of any rank to know how to sign his name. 

Some traces yet remain of aclass of poetry which existed at 
a very early period in the North. Preserved in oral traditions, 
its materials were furnished in the dogmas of their faith, and 
in the most brilliant events of their annals. Charlemagne, 
with a view to illustrate the history of his monarchy, caused 
many of these songs to be collected; while his son, on the other 
hand, endeavored to consign them to oblivion. The Germans 
have within the last century discovered an epic poem, the 
composition of which they date as far back as the first conquest 
of the Roman empire by the barbarians—the ‘Lay of the 
Niebelungen.’ The scene is laid at the court of Attila, about 
the year 430 or 440. Among the heroes who figure in this 
epic, are Theodoric the Great, founder of the kingdom of the 
Ostrogoths in Italy; Siegfried or Sigefroi, an ancestor of the 
Merovingian race of France; a Margrave Rudiger, the ances- 
tor of the Austrian house of Hapsburgh; in short, the heads 
of all the conquering dynasties which overturned the Roman 
empire. Barbarous as are these lays, they cannot be regarded 
as giving any evidence of improving taste—they are interest- 
ing only as showing the prevailing manners of the hordes 
whence they emanafed. In pursuing a continuous chain of 
events which prove a regular progression and improvement in 
the condition of the human mind, we must turn to the East, the 
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father-land of our race, whose beautiful Eden witnessed the 
first sad declension of frail humanity from the purity of the 
Creator. While all was gloom and thick darkness in the west, 
this favored region was destined to renew the mental, as it had 
already given birth to the physical creation. 

Sated with success, the Mohammedan conquerors at length 
yielded to the charms of luxury and repose. The chief of the 
house of Ommijah, A. D. 661, having acquired the caliphate 
of Damascus, continued and enlarged the protection which his 
predecessor and rival, Ali, had extended to men of letters, 
After the extinction of this house, and the accession of that of 
Abbas, a still more powerful patronage was bestowed on learn- 
ing. Al Mansour, the second of this race, invited to his court 
George Backtishwak, a Greek physician, who was the first to 
present to the Arabians, translations of the learned medical 
works of Greece, A. D. 760. Christian bigotry and intoler- 
ance* lent their powerful aid to the designs of the followers of 
Islam, and thousands of Nestorian exiles transported to the 
banks of the Euphrates all the rich inheritance of Grecian 
literature, which a wretched superstition had banished from its 
native climes. The famous Haroun al Raschid, the hero of 
Arabian romance, A. D. 786-809, acquired a glorious reputa- 
tion by the protection he afforded to letters. To every mosque 
he attached a school. But directed and encouraged, doubtless, 
by the example of his illustrious parent, Al Mansour, A. D, 
813-833, the son of Haroun was the true father and pro- 
tector of Arabic literatures When this caliph dictated the 
terms of peace to the Greek emperor Michael, the tribute he 
demanded was a collection of Greek authors. He conceived 
the grand design of measuring the earth, which was accom- 
plished by his mathematicians, at his expense. In all parts of 
his dominions, in every town, schools, academies and colleges 
were established. Bagdad, Ispahan, and Samarcand, in the 
East, were equally the homes of science; while Cairo, Alexan- 
dria, Fez, and Morocco, claimed a literary fraternity. 

tWhen the Ommiades were expelled from Damascus, (757) 
a royal youth, of the name of Abdalrahman, alone escaped the 
rage of his enemies, who hunted the wandering exile from the 
banks of the Euphrates to the valleys of mount Atlas. In this 


* The christian bishops forbade, under the severest penalties, the study of Greek 
and Roman classics—especially the poets; ostensibly, because their constant allusions 
to the heathen mythology, it was supposed, militated against the purity of the chris- 
tian faith. 

+ The writer has not considered it necessary to refer to the authorities from whom 
these details are derived. 
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extremity of his fate he fled to Spain, then the most distant 
western province of the empire, over which his proud ancestors 
once bore undisputed sway. Here the servants of the. pro- 
scribed family still held, by a precarious tenure, the inheritance 
of their lands, and the offices of government. Prompted by grat- 
itude, indignation and fear, they invited the descendant of their 
caliphs to ascend the throne of his ancestors. The acclama- 
tions of the people saluted his landing in Andalusia, and after 
a successful struggle, Abdalrahman established the throne of 
Cordova, and was the progenitor of the Ommiades of Spain, 
who reigned above two hundred and fifty years from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pyrenees. Under the munificent protection afforded 
by this dynasty, Spain was more especially the seat of Arabian 
learning. Cordova, Granada, Seville, rivalled each other in 
the magnificence of their schools, colleges and academies. In 
various cities of Spain above seventy libraries were open for 
the instruction of the public. Alhakem, founder of the academy 
of Cordova, presented six hundred volumes to the library of 
that town. ‘The number of Arabic authors which Spain pro- 
duced was astonishing, in mathematics, history, poetry, rheto- 
ric, philosophy, the natural sciences, and agriculture. Paper, 
so necessary to intellectual advancement, was introduced at 
Samarcand, about the year 649. Gunpowder was known to the 
Arabians at least a century before any traces of it appear 
among the Europeans. The compass was known tc them in 
the eleventh century. The numerals, which we call Arabic, 
without which none of the sciences in which calculation is em- 
ployed could have been carried to their present degree of cul- 
tivation, were communicated to Europe by the Arabians. The 
number of their inventions of which we enjoy the benefit with- 
out suspecting it,is prodigious; and I therefore dwell the longer 
on this part of my subject, because few are at all aware of the 
extent of our obligations to a people so widely different from us 
in religion, manners and morals, that we are willing to refer 
these benefits to any other cause than the true one. It is not 
denied, that in the libraries of the Arabians, as in those of the 
present day, the far greater part possessed only local and tem- 
porary value. They were crowded with orators and poets, 
partial histories, polemics, mystics, scholastics, and moralists, 
suited only to the transient taste of the day. Neither does it 
appear, although it is allowed that their progress in the exact 
sciences was highly respectable, that they made any important 
advances in astronomy; since, with the exception of the correc- 
tion of some minute errors, they continued to support the hypo- 
thesis of Ptolemy respecting our solar system. In the science 
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of medicine, they are deservedly applauded. A sentiment, 
early adopted among them, might serve even now as a model: 
* They are the elect of God, his best and most useful servants, 
whose lives are devoted to the improvement of their rational 
faculties.’ To the Arabians is due the honor of preserving and 
restoring to us the literature of the ancients, to which they ad- 
ded many of those arts which have since so materially contrib- 
uted to improve the condition of mankind. The age of their 
prosperity continued about five hundred years, and was coeval 
with the darkest and most slothful period of European annals. 

Abdalrahman I. he who, as it has already been stated, de- 
tached Spain from the empire of the Abassides, commenced his 
reign ata period when the religious fanaticism of the Mussul- 
mans had become considerable weakened. A complete toler- 
ation had been granted to the christian Goths, who, under the 
name of Mocoarabians, (mixed Arabians) lived unharmed in the 
midst of the Mussulmans. Abdalrahman, surnamed ‘ the Just, 
respected the rights of his christian subjects, who diligently 
studied the Arabic language as the only means of developing 
their genius. John of Neville wrote an exposition of the scrip- 
tures in Arabic for the convenience of those of his countrymen 
who were befter acquainted with the Arabic than the Latin. 
Throughout the whole of the Arabian dominions in Spain, both 
languages were familiarly spoken; and the colleges and univer- 
sities founded by Abdalrahman and his successors were fre- 
quented by all the learned of Europe. The transition to the 
neighboring countries, therefore, of the literature of Spain, was 
easy. It is now time to follow its onward course. 

A train of events, of which the history may be found in the 
records of the feudal ages, and which it is not now necessary 
to explain, led, at length, to the consolidation in the south of 
France, of a kingdom destined to enjoy a brilliant but brief 
period of literary renown. Having enjoyed, for more than two, 
hundred years, the blessings of a paternal government, and ex- 
emption from foreign invasion, the kingdom of Arles presented 
a consolidated government, with laws, language and manners. 
In 1092, the line of heirs male of the royal house became ex- 
tinct; and Douce, coheiress of Arles and countess of Provence, 
in giving her hand to Raymond Berenger, founded the kingdom 
of Provence. The language of the Catalans, of whom Ray- 
mond was count, was almost entirely similar to the Provengal; 
and through them was introduced the spirit both of liberty and 
chivalry, with all the sciences of the Arabians. Hence arose 
a new species of poetry, that of the troubadours. Of this 
poetry, little has survived the wreck of time. It was. cotem- 
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poraneous, though entirely unconnected in its origin, with the 
crusades; which no doubt contributed both to its popularity and 
celebrity. The compositions of the troubadours were entirely 
lyrical. They sang, but they did not recite; and chivalry 
among them existed rather in sentiment than in the imagina- 
tion. On the most solemn occasions, in the disputes for glory 
in the games called tensons, when the troubadours combatted 
in verse before illustrious princes, or before the courts of love, 
they were called on to discuss questions of the most scrupulous 
delicacy, and the most disinterested gallantry—such, for in- 
stance, as these: How a king may excel all his rivals? by what 
qualities a lover may render himself most worthy of his mistress? 
and whether it be a greater grief to lose a lover by death or 
infidelity ? 

In France, the fountain of chivalry, women were present at 
festivals, at tournaments, and sat promiscuously in the halls of 
their castles. The romance of Percy Forest, (and romances are 
deemed good witnesses as to manners) tells of a feast, where 
eight hundred knights had each of them a lady eating off his 
plate—for to eat off the same plate was a usual mark of gallantry 
or friendship. In Launcelot du Lac, a lady, wha. was troubled 
with a jealous husband, complains, ‘ that it was a long time since 
a knight had eaten off her plate!’ 

It would scarcely be suspected that our cold and phlegmatic 
English tongue could have been in any way connected with 
this beau-ideal of fairy land; yet some authors insist that the 
spirit of Provengal poetry had, at one period, no small influ- 
ence on the formation of the English language; and that it 
furnished Chaucer, the father of English literature, with his 
first model for imitation. The language was adopted at the 
same time by one half the sovereigns of Europe. We find Pro- 
vengal verses composed by the emperor Frederick Barbarossa, 
Richard I. of England, Alfonso II. and Peter III. of Arragon, 
Frederick of Sicily, the Prince of Orange, and the Marquis of 
Montserrat, king of Thessalonica. As my present purpose is 
to trace the rise, and not the decline of literature, I must reluc- 
tantly cease to pursue my observations on this language, which 
may be ranked among the literary phenomena. Whether the 
genius of the troubadours would ever have been capable of 
loftier flights of intellect, must forever remain problematical. 
Imprudently provoked by the free satire of the Provengals, Su- 
perstition, too soon and too fatally, cast her gloomy pall over the 
sunny regions of Languedoc! The hospitable halls, which late 
reechoed with songs of ‘ knightly tournament, and ladye-love,’ 
now resounded with the clang of hostile arms; and the lan- 
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guage and the poetry of Provence were extinguished in blood! 
Chased from their native mountains, and guided by the flames 
of their long-loved homes, the unhappy Waldenses, in flying 
from the fire and faggot, found a slower death by cold or fam- 
ine. Hunted from cavern to cavern; deceived by treachery, 
or destroyed by violence; their language and their literature 
faded as suddenly as they arose: leaving many vestiges of a 
delicate and refined taste, to reveal to future ages their early 
promise and untimely blight. Becoming finally the subjects of a 
rival nation, under Charles of Anjou—during whose reign, 1260, 
the courts of love were abolished—in their servitude a few 
plaintive strains of grief were heard; but the voice of song fled 
from a soil polluted with carnage. 

Cotemporary with the troubadours were the trouveres; poets 
who differed from the former in almost all respects. The latter 
were clearly epic in their compositions, while the former were 
lyric. The language of the trouvéres was also more nearly 
allied to the modern German, while the former bears some 
similarity to the French. From the trouvéres our Anglo-Nor- 
man literature is descended; and in their languages, called the 
Romans Walloon, was written the old romances of * The 
Knights of the Round Table, ‘Amadis de Gaul,’ Sir Tristram 
de Leonois, * Launcelot of the Lake,” &c. &c. The Minne- 
sirgiers were another race of poets, of German extraction, and 
coeval with the former. 

We now approach the age of Danté, in whose majestic alle- 
gories we shall recognize the spirit of the trouvéres; and who 
has adopted the Walton Romance of the Rose, for his model. 
The tales of Boccacio are ancient fabliaux, also drawn from 
the same source; yet we must trace the origin of the Malian 
literature, as well as the Spanish and Provengal to the Arabians. 

In the south of Italy a degree of civilization bad been pre- 
served in the earlier part of the middle ages elsewhere unex- 
ampled. Early in the twelfth century, the court of Palermo 
abounded in riches, and consequently indulged in luxurious 
habits. Then, the Arabs acquired a degree of coulis and in- 
fluence unknown at other christian courts.) Hence we may 
clearly deduce the effects produced on the Sicilian, or more 
properly the Tatian poetry by the Arabians. The form of 
their versification was modelled upon the Provingal, or more 
probably derived its origin from the same source. As the taste 
for Arabic literature became general among the Italians, they 
were quickly imbued with a nicer perception of the beauties 
of the ancient models; while every thing around, conspired to 
awaken in them a long dormant admiration for those works of 
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consummate art, which, after the lapse of so many ages, are yet 
the pride of the civilized world, Ancient manuscripts were 
sought after with eagerness and avidity. Commerce, freed 
from the shackles which the belligerent attitude of all Europe 
during’ the crusades, had imposed upon it, lent a ready aid in 
the collection and transmission of the treasures of ancient 
literature and art. A new spring seemed infused into human 
energies; men began to arouse themselves from the torpor of 
centuries, and with a covetousness proportioned to their former 
apathy, to seek after the decayed remains of antiquity. Modern 
language, although beginning to evince much improvement, 
fell into disrepute; and poets, philosophers, historians, sacrificed 
their lives and their genius in the pursuit and transcription of 
ancient manuscripts. A distinguished scholar is related to 
have died of the mortification and chagrin he experienced at 
the shipwreck of a vessel which contained a collection of 
antique parchments consigned to him. 

The superior taste of the Florentines caused them to be early 
distinguished for the purity of their dialect, and among them 
appear the first truly great names in modern letters. For ele- 
gance and gracefulness of style, Ricordano Malaspina, who 
wrote the history of Florence, about 1280, is pronounced in no 
degree inferior to the best works now extant. With Danté, 
born at Florence, 1265, justly styled the father of modern 
poetry, we close the record of the (strictly so called) ¢ dark ages;’ 
since the age which was capable of giving birth to such a mind, 
must have been already far removed from barbarism. 

It may not be uninteresting here to remark, that this year 
offers a memorable epoch in the history of our English repre- 
sentative government. During the preceding reign, the Magna 
Charta had been wrung from the reluctant hands of a weak 
and despotic prince, by his indignant barons; and in this reign 
(Henry III.) an equally great advancement was made towards 
freedom. In 1265 a new parliament was summoned; when, 
in addition to the two knights from every shire, returns were 
ordered to be made of deputies from the boroughs—a class of 
men hitherto considered unworthy of any share in the admin- 
istration of government. In this country, where the right of 
suffrage is considered the most precious and inalienable right 
of freemen, it would scarcely be credited that the elective 
franchise was at first considered neither a privilege nora bless- 
ing, but an intolerable grievance, by our English ancestors. 
Up to the time of Henry II. it was common among the English 
to export slaves (children and other relations) to Ireland. 
During his reign, the Irish in a national synod agreed to eman- 
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cipate all the English slaves in Ireland. ‘Tempora mutantur! 
About this time lived Roger Bacon, and in the succeeding cen- 
tury, Petrarch, Boccacio,and Chaucer, flourished. The human 
mind was rapidly developed; and its most signal triumph was 
soon after achieved in the invention of the art of printing—an 
art, the most stupendous for the elevation and maintenance of 
moral power, ever devised by finite intellect, and which would 
seem to have placed mankind beyond the power of events, or 
the danger of retrogradation. 


REVERIE, 


BY A LADY. 


‘°Tis an essay upon human nature—lI get my labor for my 
pains—’tis enough.’ In the ‘good old times,’ authors were 
persons of notoriety; their original traits of character were 
detailed with avidity and listened to with interest; and the 
difference between the slow-moving composer of endless sen- 
tences, of the last century, and the hop-skip-and-jump maker 
of phrases, of our own, is characteristic of the manners of their 
day. Authors do not now compose; they only talk on paper— 
and ‘what does it signify if we are amused,’ silences all con- 
troversy. A writer of views and travels, informs us, ‘there are 
no snakes in Lower Canada, but in Upper Canada there are 
snakes enough.’ I should think one was enough. So in this 
scribbling age, we have authors enough. Every subject is ex- 
hausted. Indeed such is the difficulty of finding original topics 
for the exercise of our scribbling mania, one of our very witty 
authors, in despair, has been heard to exclaim, ‘Oh, for another 
caliph Omar to burn all the libraries!’ A new idea in our day, 
would be as great a novelty, as a new sense; how it would be 
encored! and from the daily to the weekly, the monthly and 
the novel, repeated in every variety of form, until it would be 
fairly worn out! But to sit down quietly, and say there is 
nothing new under the sun, is not the way to‘*get on.’ Those 
who cater for the public taste—who provide food for the mind, 
must write; ‘thoughts that breathe, will not always come— 
bright exhalations of the mind are not always amusing—and 
the public must be amused, or they will not read; fortunately, 
there are certain subjects— woman, for instance—the imbecility 
and folly of poor human nature, and a few others, that are 
always pleasing, and the same ideas, with a slight variation of 
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expression, invariably delight. We moderns, fly to ridicule, as 
a refuge against sentiment and philosophy. In this age of 
“double quick time,” who would read, if ponderous volumes of 
wisdom were written, and authors would express themselves 
thus, 

* At thirty, man suspects himself a fool, 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty, chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 


In all the magnanimity of thought, 
Resolves and reresolves, then dies the same.” 


But this is nothing to my essay. How shall I begin? Why 
is it, with our boasted reason, of all created beings, none err so 
constantly as man? Each kind pursues its proper food, pleasure, 
and rest; we,only act in opposition to our nature, and in the 
wild chase of false felicities, giving the homage of our hearts 
to perishable objects, wander like a herd bewildered in the 
vale! Ican never ‘get on’ in this strain—try another. We 
know liberality of sentiment, virtue, christianity, and science, 
have made greater progress in the last century, than in any 
three that preceded it. We have heard that our forefathers, 
the pilgrims, had firm faith ‘in the existence of old witches, 
when the country was young’-—and we know their descendants 
acknowledged the power of young witches, now the country 
is old; but no one is banished or burnt in our day for differ- 
ence of opinion, or for witchcraft, as they were formerly; 
and we hope to continue improving, until we arrive at the 
sommit of human perfectability.) Apropos. The» reflection 
that this luxuriant and beautiful portion of our country, the 
‘West—the land of my birth—has never been contaminated by 
a spirit of intolerance and persecution, falsely called religious, 
makes it more lovely to my eyes, and more dear to my heart. 
Now I have lost my train of thought, and will have to make a 
fresh start. 

I remember conversing with a gentleman, who had called, 
as he said, ‘to interrupt by an argument, the monotony of his 
hours.’ 1 inquired, ‘how do you manage to get over the eve- 
nings, when you complain your mornings drag heavily.’ 

‘When I have no friend, with whom to share the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul, no engagement abroad, or nothing 
new to read, I stir my fire, place my feet upon the table and 
think.’ 


Very unprofitable employment, according to my notions.’ 


‘For most men it'is; but mine ‘are very profound thoughts!’ 
‘Then you should send them to the Magazine; and request 
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the editor “ to correct the ideas, grammar, spelling, and punc- 
tuation, and give them a place in his valuable miscellany.” ” 

‘It shall be an open warfare with received opinions, when, I 
assume such a position; but I will never impose upon the editor, 
or myself, the trouble.’ 

‘Why should you not?’ To be doing something for the im- 
provement, or even the amusement—in a rational way—of our 
fellow-mortals, is an honor to an intelligent being. It is not 
the man wrapped in metaphysical subtleties, the recluse living 
in selfish solitude, or those engaged in amassing wealth, who 
are the permanently useful men. Those who inform the mind, 
refine the affections, eularge the boundaries of knowledge, or 
facilitate its acquisition, hold the most honorable rank in the 
scale of existence; and may lay claim to the title of public 
benefactors.’ 

‘The public have ever been ungrateful to their benefactors; 
Iam not ambitious of the distinction. I consider myself un- 
fortunate in belonging to the human race, who have voluntarily 
placed themselves under the government and guidance of a 
grovelling demon, and become his tool, his slave, his victim! 
They need not complain that their reason is impaired, their 
passions inflamed, their judgment perverted. But I leave them 
to their fate.’ 

‘Their fate should excite the deepest sympathy and com- 
passion in every benevolent and reflecting mind.’ 

‘J would pity mankind, were they conscious of their degra- 
dation, was it not for their unaccountable unconcern, and 
preposterous self-conceit. Man has been informed, there are 
bright messengers of heaven, glorious and perfectly created 
beings, invisible to mortal eyes; he views innumerable suns and 
solar systems, so far as he can pierce into the obscurity of bound- 
less space; filled, no doubt, with living and intelligent creatures; 
he finds himself inhabiting one of the smallest planets, revolving 


- around our centre of attraction. Ingenious I admit, in using 


the materials provided to his hand, but incapable of creating 
the minutest insect, or simplest herb. Although he beholds the 
stupendous and varied wonders of creation, he vaunts his own 
importance, and swelled with pride, exclaims, “ an honest man’s 
the noblest work of God!” Honest men must have been scarce, 
when that line was written,’ 

‘Something has happened to depress your spirits; to-morrow 
you will be more charitable. The human race has been im- 
proving, for the last few centuries.’ 

‘Improving! Are there not millions in Asia this moment 
sacrificing themselves and their helpless infants, in the vain 
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hope of future reward; inflicting upon their persons the most 
shocking self-tortures, and practising odious and degrading cer- 
emonies, in honor of beastly images of wood? Are there not 
millions in Africa, adoring every phantom of a depraved 
imagination, and prostrating themselves before the reptile that 
crawls in their path?’ 

‘Go to them ona mission of mercy and peace, and teach 
them better things. Set an example for all others to imitate, 
of piety without superstition, and morality without ostentation.’ 

‘Those should go who can weep over the degradation they 
witness; I should lose my temper.’ 

‘To assist you in keeping it, you might reflect, that were it 
not for the accident of being born in another hemisphere, the 
advantages of education, and the protecting care of a power 
superior to your own, you would be as they are.’ 

 * ” * * * * * * * * 


‘Oh, Life!’ exclaims a popular writer of the day, ‘what 
enables us to surmount your obstacles, and endure your disap- 
pointments, but your illusions!’ We strew our own path with 
thorns. The illusions of life, are the greatest obstacles to our 
progress, and the most difficult to overcome; by representing 
every object, through a false or exaggerated medium, they con- 


stantly produce disappointment and discontent, and we blame 
the soil, which produces results so unbearable, when we should 
only blame the culture. Our thoughts roll impatiently over 
the future, and we feel a spirit within, conyincing us ‘ this earth 
is our dwelling place, but not our home;’ yet we suffer the 
body to hold our mind, our nobler self, in inglorious bondage; 
we debase the dignity of its moral and intellectual emanations; 
and life, ‘the sacred and beautiful gift we waste in vain con- 
ceits, and ignoble pursuits. Magnificent cities lying in ruins; 
powerful empires past away—crumbling, moss-grown monu- 
ments of pride—the man-destroying hero, and the lovel 

female who has been the object of idolatrous love, ti 
dering in dust—all, read us bitter lessons of humility and 
wisdom; and ~would we banish the illusions of thought and 
sense that obscure our path, curb our flights of fancy and 
imagination, at variance with the realities of life, and suffer 
reason to maintain its dominion, the tumults of life, would 
break like harmless waves at our feet, and excite our compas- 
sion without disturbing our peace. The fervent aspiration of 
every one’s heart should be, vee 

* Father of light and life! thou good supreme! 
O, teach me what is good! teach me thyself! 


Save me from folly, vanity, and vite, 
From every low pursuit.’ 
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Would we study and obey the wise and sacred moral code 
of laws, given us for our rule of action; constitute its. precepts 
and promises, the guide and comfort of our life, and consolation 
in death; we might look forward patiently and calmly, to that 
period when the splendors of an eternal world will be unveiled 
to our eyes; and death—who is only the king of terrors to the 
mistaken and irreligious—would appear * with burnished plumes 
divinely fair.’ The flight of time, which is to reveal all things 
to us, is silent, and its path tracless; let us not like faithless 
sentinels, slumber on our guard. 

The physical and moral nature of the human mind, is a sub- 
ject of intense interest; and notwithstanding the time devoted 
to its study and investigation, and the speculations, more 
amusing than profitable, of men of science, its varied combina- 
tions are yet mysterious. We know the body is its dwelling- 
place; that they sometimes—not always—sympathize; that the 
mind often retains its powers, active and intelligent, acquiring 

new force and elegance of expression, when the body, debili- 
tated with pain, is sinking in death; we know the mind is 
sometimes impaired and lost, when the body enjoys health and 
vigor, and we believe it will exist 
‘ Unhurt amid the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds.’ f 
* * * * * * * * * * 

We hear persons, even in this comparatively enlightened 
age, discouraging projected improvements, and benevolent en- 
terprise: their strain is, ‘we need not aim at impossibilities— 
perfection is a thing unattainable in this world—and every 
thing human must partake of the imperfection of human nature.’ 
The determination, or wish, to arrive at a state of perfection, is 
so excellent, we should be careful to repress any argument, 
calculated to prevent a generous and energetic exertion to 
attain it. Are we not commanded, by authority we dare not con- 
trovert, to be perfect? Our opinions are often mere prejudices; 
and we shut our ears to every argument, however rational, 
mild, moderate, or liberal, that opposes them, and hold fast the 
impressions of education, whether false or true. The impor- 
tance of implanting correct ideas and principles in the season 
of youth, is not sufficiently evident to most parents. The young 
mind is left to imbibe and copy, from surrounding circum- 
stances; the seeds which bear fruit are sown by chance; and 
slighting the precious kernel, we spend our time in polishing 
the exterior which covers it. But until equal portions of intel- 
ligence and knowledge have been diffused, we must not expect 
a uniformity of belief or practice. 
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The rapid progression of human improvement, in the pres- 
ent century, cannot but astonish the rational and reflecting, 
and convince, that a power, superior to our own, has given it 
an impulse. When we contemplate the condition of christian 
nations, as represented in the history of that period, justly de- 
nominated the * dark ages’ of ignorance and superstition, when 
the human race, trampled on and oppressed by lordly fellow- 
worms, groaned beneath a vassalage equally vile and cruel, our 
hearts must swell with gratitude for the blessings we enjoy, 
when we ‘sit under our own vine, and there are none to make. 
us afraid.’ To resist oppression, and the usurpation. of am- 
bitious and selfish men in power, is the duty of every intelligent 
being; but the boasted virtue of patriotism will never be 
worthy of respect, until it takes a wider range, and more 
liberal form. The invocation of Madam Roland, to liberty, 
when she laid her head upon the block, could, with equal truth, 
be made to patriotism. ‘Oh, how many crimes have been. 
committed in thy name!’ This revolving planet, is our country; 
and every human being inhabiting it is our brother; no longer 
led by prejudice or deceived by life’s illusions, every faculty of 
our soul, expanded by universal benevolence, and strengthened 
by moral discipline, should be directed to the great object of 
enlightening the still benighted portions of our race, and secur- 
ing the virtue, freedom and happiness of the whole human 
family. IDA. 





PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST. 


* You should not, my Rosalie, look in the eyes 

Of the men, as you do when they hover around you, 
As if you were reading the lore of the skies, 

Or they in a spell of enchantment had bound you.’ 


* And where is the harm, dearest mother?’ replied 
The maiden; ‘ for did you not read, from the book 
Which you told me was called the Philosopher’s guide, 
That to its original each thing should look! 


* Now man, that is born of the dust of the earth, 
May look on the ground till his eyeballs grow dim, 
But we, who in Eden from him had our birth, 
Why we, dearest mother, should look straight at him!” P. P. C. 
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FRANKNESS. 


BY A LADY. 


Tues is one kind of frankness, which is the result of perfect 
unsuspiciousness, and which requires a measure of ignorance of 
the world and of life: this kind appeals to our generosity and 
tenderness. There is another, which is the frankness of a 
strong but pure mind, acquainted with life, clear in its discrim- 
ination, and upright in its intention, yet above disguise or con- 
cealment: this kind excites respect and awe. The first, seems 
to proceed simply from impulse; the second, from impulse and 
reflection united. The first proceeds, in a measure, from igno- 
rance; the second, from knowledge. The first is born from an 
undoubting confidence in others; the second, from a virtuous 
and well-grounded reliance on one’s self. 

_ Now, if you suppose that this is the beginning of a sermon, 
or of a fourth-of-July oration, you are very much mistaken; 
though I must confess, it hath rather an uncertain sound. I 
merely prefaced it to a little sketch of character, which you may 
look at, if you please, though I am not sure you will like it. 

It was said of Alice H , that she had the mind of a man, 
the heart of a Woman, and the face of an angel: a combination 
that all my readers will think peculiarly happy. 

There never was a woman, who was so unlike the mass of 
society in her modes of thinking and acting, yet so generally 
popular. But the most remarkable thing about her, was her 
proud superiority to all disguise in thought, word and deed. 
She pleased you; for she spoke out a hundred things that you 
would conceal, and spoke them with a dignified assurance, that 
made you wonder that you had ever hesitated to say them 
yourself. Nor did this unreserve appear like the weakness of 
one who could not conceal, or like a determination to make war 
on the forms of society. It was rather a calm, well-guided in- 
tegrity, regulated by a just sense of propriety; knowing when 
to be silent, but speaking the truth when it spoke at all. 

Her extraordinary frankness often beguiled superficial ob- 
servers into supposing themselves fully acquainted with her real 
character, long before they were; as the beautiful transparency 
of some lakes is said to deceive the eye as to their depth; yet 
the longer you knew her, the more variety and compass of char- 
acter appeared through the same transparent medium. But 
you may. just visit Miss Alice for half an hour, to night, and 
judge for yourselves. You may walk into this little parlor. 
There sits Miss Alice on that sofa, sewing’ a pair of lace sleeves 
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into a satin dress—in which peculiarly angelic employment, 
she may persevere, till we have finished another sketch. 

Do you see that pretty little lady, with sparkling eyes, elastic 
form, and beautiful hand and foot, that is sitting opposite to 
her? She is a belle: the character is written in her face—it 
sparkles from her eye—it dimples in her smile, and pervades the 
whole woman. | 

But there—Alice has risen, and is gone to the mirror, and is 
arranging the finest auburn hair in the world, in the most taste- 
ful manner. The little lady watches every motion, as com- 
ically as a kitten watches a pin-ball. . 

‘It is all in vain to deny it, Alice—you are really anxious to 
look pretty, this evening,’ said she. ' 

‘I certainly am,’ said Alice, quietly. 

‘Ay, and you hope you shall please Mr. A. and Mr. B., 
said the little accusing angel. 

‘Certainly, I do, said Alice, as she twisted her fingers in 
beautiful curl. | 

“Well, I would not tell of it, Alice, if I did.’ 

‘Then you should not ask me,’ said Alice. 

‘I declare! Alice! — 

* And what do you declare?” 

‘] never saw such a girl as you are!’ 

‘Very likely,’ said Atice, stooping to pick upa pins 

‘Well, for my part,’ said the little lady, ‘7 never would take 
any pains to make any body like me—particularly a gentleman.’ 

*] would, said Alice, ‘if they would not like me without.’ 

‘Why Alice!—I should not think you were so ford of admi- 
ration.’ 

‘I like to be admired very much, said Alice, returning to the 
sofa—‘ and I suppose every body else does.’ 

‘don’t care about admiration,’ said the little lady. ‘1 would 
be as well satisfied that people should’nt like me, as that they 
should.’ 

‘Then, cousin, I think it’s a pity we all like you so well,’ 
said Alice, with a goodhumored smile. If Miss Alice had 
penetration, she never made a severe use of it. 

* But really. cousin,’ said the little lady, “I should not think 
such a girl as you, would think any thing about dress or admi- 
ration, and all that.’ 

*I don’t know what sort of a girl you think I am,’ said Alice; 
‘but for my own part, J only pretend to be a common human 
being, and am not ashamed of common human feelings.’ If 
God has made us so that we love admiration, why should we 
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not honestly say so. / love it, you love it, every body loves it; 
and why should not every body say it?’ 

‘Why, yes,’ said the little lady,‘ I suppose every body has a— 
has a—a general love for admiration. I am willing to acknow}l- 
edge that J have; but’— 

‘But you have no love for it in particular, said Alice, ‘1 
suppose you mean to say; that is just the way the matter is 
commonly disposed of. LEvery-body is willing to acknowledge 
a general wish for the good opinion of others; but half the 
world are ashamed to own it, when it comes to a particular case. 
Now, I have made up my mind, that if it is correct, in general, 
it is correct in particular, and I mean to own it, both ways.’ 

* But somehow, it seems mean!’ said the little lady. 

‘It cs mean ¢éo live for it, to be selfishly engrossed in it; but 
not mean to enjoy it when it comes, or even to seek it, if we 
neglect no higher interest in doing so. All that God made us 
to feel, is dignified and pure, unless we pervert it.’ 

‘ But, Alice, I never heard any person speak out so frankly 
as you do.’ 

‘Almost all that is innocent and natural, may be spoken out; 
and as for that which is not innocent and natural, it ought not 
even to be thought.’ 

‘ But can every thing be spoken, that may be thought?’ said 
the lady. 

‘No; we have an instinct which teaches us to be silent some- 
times: but if we speak at all, let it be in simplicity and sin- 
cerity.’ 

‘Now, for instance, Alice, said the lady, ‘it is very innocent 
and natural, as you say, to think this, that, and the other good 
thing of yourself, especially when every body is telling you of it; 
now would you speak the truth, ifany one asked you on this 
point?’ 

‘If it were a person who had a right to ask, and if it were a 
proper time and place, I would, said Alice. 

‘Well, then, said the bright lady, ‘I ask you, Alice, in this 
very proper time and place, do you think that you are handsome” 

‘Now I suppose you expect me to make a curtsey to every 
chair in the room, before I answer,’ said Alice; ‘ but, dispensing 
with that ceremony, I will tell you fairly—I think I am.’ 

‘Do you think that you are good?” 

‘Not entirely,’ said Alice. 

‘Well, but don’t you think you are better than most people” 

* As far as I can tell, I think I am better than some people; 
but really, cousin, I don’t trust my own judgment in this matter, 
said Alice. 
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‘Well, Alice, one more question. Do you think James Mar- 
tyrs likes you or me best?” 

‘I do not know,’ said Alice. 

‘I did not ask you what you knew, but what you thought, said 
the lady; * you must have some thought about it.’ 

‘Well, then, I think he likes me best, said Alice. 

Just then, the door opened, and in walked the identical James 
Martyrs. Alice blushed—looked a little comical, and went on 
with her sewing, while the little lady began, 

‘Really, Mr. James, I wish you had come a minute sooner, 
to hear Alice’s confessions.’ 

‘What has she confessed?’ said James. 

‘Why, that she is handsomer and better than most folks.’ 

‘ That’s nothing to be ashamed of, said James. 

‘Oh, that’s not all—she wants to look pretty, and loves to be 
admired, and all’— 

‘It sounds very much like her,’ said James, looking at Alice. 

‘Oh, but besides that,’ said the lady, ‘she has been preaching 
a discourse in justification of vanity and self-love’-— 

* And next time you shall take notes when I preach, said Alice; 
‘for I don’t think your memory is remarkably happy.’ 

‘You see, James,’ said the lady, ‘that Alice makes it a point 
to say exactly the truth, when she speaks at all, and I’ve been 
puzzling her with questions. I really wish you would ask her 
some, and see what she will say. But, mercy! there is uncle 
C. come to take me to ride. I must run.’ And off flew the 
little humming-bird, leaving James and Alice tete-a-tete. 

‘There really is one question, said James, clearing his 
voice—’ 

Alice looked up. 

‘There is one question, Alice, which I wish you would 
answer.’ 

Alice did not inquire what the question was, but began to 
look very solemn; and just then, I went out of the room, and 
shut the door—and so | never knew what it was that Alice’s 
friend James wanted to be enlightened about. 





EDUCATION AND SLAVERY. 


Tue reader will perhaps be surprised at finding two subjects 
so apparently unconnected as those of the education of youth 
and the abolition of negro slavery, brought together in the same 
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article. We should have been glad to have been spared from 
the unpleasant duty of thus discussing them; but we have fallen 
upon times when the rancor of party, and the injudicious zeal 
of controversy, too often break over their proper barriers, and 
involve in their angry billows, those interests or institutions, 
which had been thought to be the most secure from their inva- 
sion. When the false reasoning, the invective, or the inflated 
sophistry of the demagogue, find their way into our halls of 
legislation, or creep under some insidious disguise into a delib- 
erative religious assembly, we feel alarmed for the interests of 
our country, and mortified for the momentary degradation of 
its character. But reflection teaches us that these are unavoid- 
able evils, which must be borne with patience; that so long as 
the human mind continues to be constituted as it is, it will be 
liable to excitement, and prone to be swerved from its holiest 
purposes by the collisions of popular exasperation. In arepub- 
lican government where discussion is free, and where all great 
measures are decided by popular suffrage, there will often be 
violent conflicts of opinion; nor will any department of society, 
or class of men, escape the occasional visitation of the storm of 
passion. 

If such are the tendencies of human nature under free insti- 
tutions, and if those tendencies are unpropitious to the peace of 
society, and the best interests of the country, it follows that a 
counter influence should be thrown into the opposite scale, and 
that the efforts of good men should be used, not to increase, but 
to allay, the irritability of the public mind. There certainly 
ought to be some spot hallowed from the contests of party, 
sacredly protected from the contamination of the malignant 
passions, where the mind might be imbued with the lessons of 
truth, and peace, and honor, unalloyed with prejudice. Such 
sanctuaries should all our seminaries of learning be. Youth 
should be a season of repose to the passions, and improvement 
to the mind; all inflammatory excitement and corroding preju- 
dice should be carefully removed from contact with the young 
intellect. 

We are led into these remarks, from having recently perused 
ina public newspaper, the *‘ Preamble and Constitution of the 
Anti-Slavery Society of Seminary.’ We do not give 
the name of the college, because we intend that our remarks 
shall apply to the measure, not the individuals. We have but 
little acquaintance with the latter, and certainly no desire to 
do them any unkindness; in the former, we feel a deep interest, 
as we consider it discreditable to the institution, and calculated 
to inflict a deep wound upon the great interests of education— 
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the highest interest, as we conceive, of this nation. On the 
subject of slavery we have little to say. Upon the abstract 
question, all good men are agreed, in viewing it as a national 
misfortune—all are willing to see it gradually melt away, until 
no trace of its existence shall be left; but no honest and 
reflecting man is willing to see it broken up, like the snows of 
the spring, by a sudden change, which shall inundate the land, 
and spread devastation and distress over the whole country. 
We have no fear that such a revolution will ever occur; and 
we leave such discussions to those who luxuriate in contention, 
and find delight in the excitement of useless controversy. But 
when the higher interests of education are threatened with 
harm by this or any other cause, we shall promptly express our 
opinion. 

The document before us is the preamble and constitution of 
a society ‘of which any member of Seminary may become 
a member;’ it is of course composed of the students of that 
institution, and may include the gentlemen who compose the 
faculty. 

These gentlemen set out with the following very modest 
declaration of their intentions: 





‘1. Object. Our object is the immediate emancipation of the whole colored race 
within the United States: the emancipation of the slave from the oppression of the 
master: the emancipation of the free colored man from the oppression of public senti- 
ment, and the elevation of both to an intellectual, moral, and political equality with 
the whites.’ 

We have seen boys at school wearing paper caps, flourishing 
wooden swords, and fancying themselves, for the moment, en- 
dued with the prowess of Hector and Achilles—we have seen 
them declaiming the harangues of Cicero and Demosthenes, 
until they caught the fire of eloquence, and imagined them- 
selves the orators they mimicked: but this is the first instance, 
that we have ever known, of a set of young gentlemen at 
school, dreaming themselves into full-grown patriots, and set- 
ting seriously to work, to organize a wide-spread political rev- 
olution; to alter the constitution of their country; to upset the 
internal policy of a dozen independent states; and to elevate a 
whole race of human beings in the scale of moral dignity. The 
scheme is one of stupendous magnitude, and certainly well fitted 
to afford full display to the energies of an entire college of pre- 
cocious under graduates! It is one with which the patriots of 
the revolution dared not to interfere: after braving the armies 
of the most powerful empire in the world, they shrunk with 
pious horror from the contest with each other, which would 
have convulsed and torn assunder the whole of the newly- 








erected political fabric. Subsequent patriots have felt the same 
delicacy in approaching this complicated topic, as the judicious 
surgeon hesitates before he attempts to perform an operation 
which would oblige him to press the point of his knife upon a 
vital spct. But that which sages and patriots, grown grey in 
their country’s service, considered dangerous or impracticable, 
is about to be undertaken by the promising young gentlemen 
of this remarkably patriotic seminary, under auspices which 
they doubtless esteem propitious, and with a confidence in them- 
selves which presupposes an opinion on their part, that there is 
nothing very difficult or dangerous in the business. The calm 
wisdom of the nation has long since settled down in the opinion 
that this subject should be left to the providence of God, to the 
matured decision of time and public sentiment: but the seniors 
of the college differ from the seniors of the nation; and the 
congregated intellect of the seminary, including, we suppose, 
the unfinished preparations of the preparatory department, 
have determined upon ‘ the immediate emancipation of the whole 
colored race’ ! 

Our objections, however, to these proceedings, are of a grave 
character, and we shall proceed to discuss them in a temper 
becoming their importance, addressing ourselves rather to those 
who control the institution, than to the misguided young men, 
who would destroy its usefulness, by the untimely propagation 
of their idle theories. 

Colleges are public property: they are intended for the gen- 
eral good, and are parts of a great system of beneficent institu- 
tions, the objects of which are the education of youth, the dis- 
semination of useful knowledge, and the creation of a pure 
and elevated public sentiment. We aim at becoming, through 
the operation of such means, an enlightened and virtuous peo- 
ple. To effect these purposes, such institutions must possess 
the public confidence. They must be patronized, in order to 
obtain the opportunity of being useful; and they must then 
throw out useful knowledge upon society. But whenever such 
an institution becomes perverted to party purposes, or even 
renders itself suspected of nurturing party schemes within its 
bosom, its sphere of operation will be limited, and its usefulness 
diminished. It is immaterial what the question be—whether 
it relates to banking, tariff, or slavery—whether it be political 
or theological; if it be of sufficient interest to excite the atten- 
tion of the public and awaken antagonist feelings, the adoption 
of one side or the other, in reference to it, by the students, must 
have the effect of producing the withdrawal of the confidence 
of those who hold different opinions; and the institution, instead 
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of being sustained by the whole public, will be supported only 
by a party. Sucha course is therefore impolitic, because it 
decreases the patronage, and lessens the usefulness of the 
institution. 

It is also unfair. ‘The institution in question was endowed 
with munificent donations from individuals, and founded for spe- 
cific objects, among which the inculcation of peculiar sentiments 
in reference to political economy, is not incladed—much less 
the particular subject under discussion. It is a theological 
seminary, witha literary and a preparatory department, founded 
for the specific purpose of rearing up young men for the min- 
istry, in one denomination of the christian church; and it was 
intended to be open to the citizens of different states. When, 
therefore, certain political opinions are maintained and pub- 
lished, at variance with those of the great body of the people 
in some of the states, and the tendency of which publication 
will be to exclude the citizens of these states, the charity be- 
comes limited, and is perverted from its original design. If it 
be objected, that neither the faculty nor the trustees, have 
made any such publication, and that the act alluded to is not 
that of the college: we reply that it is publicly announced to 
be the act of * the members of Seminary,’ and that its ten- 
dency will inevitably be that which we have pointed out, 
namely, to deprive the institution of the confidence of parents 
in the slaveholding states. 

But the evil does not stop here. Very few of the reflecting 
minds in the nonslaveholding states, assent to the doctrine of 
immediate emancipation. ‘The pernicious dogmas of Garrison 
have few advocates; and we hesitate not to say, that the ex- 
periment of announcing them ex cathedra, under the sanction 
of a college, will meet the decided and prompt rebuke of pub- 
lic sentiment, even on this side of the Ohio. However slavery 
may be disapproved of here, there are few who are prepared 
to procure its extermination by a sudden disruption of the 
social ties and civil institutions of our country; and still fewer 
who are willing to be tutored into the arcana of political econ- 
omy by the students of a theological seminary. 

If it be objected that we are giving too much importance to 
this subject, we reply, that we consider the purity of our public 
schools of every grade, as a matter of the highest interest. 
Whatever else may crumble under the withering touch of party 
spirit, let us preserve our schools. If our other institutions shall 
be polluted by the schemes of ambition, let us keep the foun- 
tains of public sentiment pure, and not suffer the poison to be 
poured into the springs at which our children must drink, and 
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our young men imbibe intellectual vigor. No good can be 
gained by the discussion of such questions by students, or by 
the establishment of political clubs in colleges. But we can see 
much injury which may be done to the minds, even of theologi- 
cal students, by anticipating the season of reflection, and pre- 
disposing their minds to peculiar dogmas, in relation to this or 
any other political question. It would be much better to leave 
them unprepossessed, and free to act according to the unbiassed 
judgment of their minds and the dictates of their consciences, 
when they shall have acquired the privilege of acting as men, 
and voting as freemen. 

The literary societies of our colleges are productive of great 
benefit to those who are members of them. They afford an 
agreeable recreation, and promote friendly intercourse, while 
they exercise and improve the mind. But any thing beyond 
this is, in our judgment, inadmissible. Nothing should be ad- 
mitted within the walls of such an institution, which might be 
calculated to disturb its harmony, to prevent the most amicable 
intercourse among its members, or to distract the attention of 
the pupil from his main purpose, which is the acquisition of 
knowledge. The simple process of imbuing the mind with 
learning, teaching it to think, and giving it the right train of 
thought, should be carried forward with all the purity, and 
singleness of purpose, which could possibly be given to it; and 
we cannot see how this can be, if the young men assembled in 
such a place are to be engaged in schemes for emancipating 
negroes, and in discussions which involve so many complicated 
relations and delicate interests. There are few subjects so 
difficult as the one in question. It connects itself with religion 
and with government—it involves the industry and prosperity 
of the country—it has a near relation to the public morals—it 
concerns the consciences and the pecuniary interests of many 
of our fellow-citizens—it affects our politics, and gives tone to 
the manners of a portion of our population, Surely a topic of 
such grave magnitude, thus widely ramified, and connected with 
the whole scheme of civil subordination, is not one to be made 
the theme of sophomoric declamation—or one on which any 
judicious parent would wish to see the opinions of his son 
biassed, before his mind has acquired suflicient maturity to 
comprehend its bearings. 

We object to the precedent. If it is proper that the pupils 
of aseminary be organized into a society for the immediate 
abolition of slavery, it is equally allowable that they should 
organize societies to regulate the currency, to extend or con- 
tract the right of suffrage, to ameliorate the discipline of 
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prisons, or to operate on public opinion in relation to any 
department of politics, industry, or conscience—any thing which 
concerns the public—and which does not concern the minors, 
who are at school. We hope that no such fashion may obtain 
countenance. ‘The idea of perverting seminaries of learning 
into political debating clubs, is preposterous—and especially 
should a theological seminary be kept pure from the contamina- 
tion of irritating topics, and the influence of peculiar doctrines 
in politics, 
Another point is worthy of a moment’s attention. The plan 
of colonizing free blacks, has been justly considered one of the 
noblest devices of christian benevolence and enlightened patri- 
otism, grand in its object, and most happily adapted to enlist 
the combined influence, and harmonious cooperation, of differ- 
ent classes of society. It reconciles, and brings together some 
discordant interests, which could not in any other plan be brought 
to meetin harmony. The christian, and the statesman, here act 
together, and persons having entirely different views from each 
other in reference to some collateral points connected with the 
great subject, are moved towards the same point, by a diversity 
of motives. It is a splendid conception, around which are 
gathered the hopes of the nation, the wishes of the patriot, the 
prayers of the christian, and we trust, the approbation of 
Heaven. The immediate emancipators, are known to be invet- 
erately hostile to the American Colonization Society, and to be 
now using the most active exertions to impugn its motives, and 
cripple its usefulness. It would be useless to disguise the fact, 
that there is such a party, and that such is its character. Now 
let the question be suggested, whether the measure which we 
have condemned in this article, is one of the devices of that 
party? Is it intended to forestall the opinions of young men in 
theological seminaries, in relation to colonization? Are the 
sympathies of these young gentlemen to be worked upon in 
reference to the abstract question of slavery, while a cunning 
agent is enlisting their prejudices, and preparing them to 
divulge the doctrines of his party? Truly this is one way of 
spreading party principles; the idea of inoculating them upon 
embryo clergymen, and thus preparing a trained band of mis- 
sionaries, to traverse the land and to inculcate a particular 
creed in reference to the mode of getting rid of slavery, is @ 
cunningly devised scheme, which would have been creditable 
to the ingenuity of a college of Jesuits. The only objection 
to it as a strong party measure is, that it is impracticable; the 
indignation of the public will put it down, and the united voice 
of all moderate and reflecting men, who prize the ornament of 
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a meek and quiet spirit, who love peace, and who desire to see 
the schools of our country kept free from all irritating causes, 
vain disputings, and heresies, will be raised to admonish these 
gentlemen, to mind their own business, and their books. 


THE POPE AND THE SULTAN. 
[Translation of a popular German song. ] 


The pope, he drinks the best of wine, 
He quaffs the goblet’s foam; 

I wish his joyous luck was mine, 
And I was pope at Rome! 


But, no—there is a thing forgot, 
No wife can cheer his home; 
Ah, that must be a cheerless lot— 

I’d not be pope at Rome. 


The Turks, they have the prettiest wives, 
The custom just suits me; 

Their sultans lead such glorious lives, 
A sultan I would be! 


But, no—for thus the prophet says, 
‘ Believers drink no wine ;’ 

The Mussulman the law obeys, 
Their creed can ne’er be mine. 


Not sultan, nor the pope, alone, 
Can know what pleasure is; 

Oh, could I but be both in one, 
That would be perfect bliss! 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Reco.iections oy Persons AND PLacesin THE West. By H. M. Brackenridge; 
a native of the Ohio. Philadelphia: James Kay & Brother. Pittsburgh: John 
J. Kay & Co, 

Those who have lived long in the world, and have been attentive observers of the 
scenes which are passing around them, cannot fail to have remarked that the romance 
of real life often exceeds, in the novelty and unexpectedness of its incidents, the wild- 
est of those creations of fancy which profess to be true to nature. We occasionally 
witness scenes, the recital of which by another, we should suppose to be exaggerated ; 
as the ocean is continually heaving up from the treasures of her hidden caverns, those 
anomalous productions that lie concealed in her depths in rich exuberance, but which 
the eye of man has not seen before, so the turbulént waves of time often expose to 
view the singular events in huinan life, which exist in sufficient abundance, but usual- 
ly float quietly along beneath the surface of society, unmarked, except by the eye that 
penetrates into the arcana of human action, and searches out the secret springs of 
thought and motive. The pages of autobiography exhibit many of these curious spe- 
cimens of singular adventure, and original thought. 

The volume before us possesses this character in a high degree. The writer isa 
man of genius, with much strength of character, and a marked peculiarity of mind, 
which is not so discernible in his style, as in the views which he takes of life. He has 
seen more of life than most men, and has told more of his own experience than the 
pride of most men would permit them to divulge. His father, the author of * Modern 
Chivalry,’ was a distinguished lawyer, and one of the judges of the supreme court of 
Pennsylvania. He was a man of genius and eccentricity, but who said of himself, 
that he was the only man of his own acquaintance who was not eccentric. A variety 
of singular stories, in relation to him, are preserved in the traditions of western Penn- 
sylvania, where he practised law successfully for many years, and left behind him a 
reputation for shrewd common sense and caustic wit, by which he is better known in 
that region than by his writings. He was one of the choice specimens of scholastic 
learning so common in the past history of the bar, and of whom few, if any, represen- 
tatives are to be found among the practitioners of the present. Like the erudite domi- 
nie of Scott, ‘he had a gigantic intellect, fit to grapple whole libraries,’ and he had 
grappled them with such lusty courage, that he not only kiiew the ancient tongues 
familiarly, but was thoroughly imbued with the treasures of classical thought and 
imagery, and had pored with intense application over all the dusty volumes of 
antiquity. 

With such a parent on the one side, Brackenridge describes himself as the offspring 
of indigence and obscurity on the other. He lost his mother in his infancy, and 
found himself at the date to which his earliest recollections extend, a neglected 
orphan, living under the charge of a cobbler’s wife, and faring, he says, ‘as well as 
might be expected; that is, I was half-starved, half-clad, and well scorched and 
meazled in the hot ashes and embers.’ He makes honorable mention of Joe, the 
cobbler’s lacy’s son, who by his own showing was a sad rogue. While he was yet a 
child, bis father married, the boy was acknowledged, and might have tasted the 
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sweets of protection and kindness, had not the whimsical idea presented itself to the 
learned parent, of sending him to the French villages on the Mississippi, for the pur- 
pose of learning to speak the French language vernacularly, by being reared up among 
the people of thatnation. Atseven years old he was placed under the charge of a 
French trader, and sent to Ste. Genevieve. This was in 1793, and he speaks of 
seeing Wayne's army encamped at Hobson’s choice, now a part of the city of Cin- 
cinnati. The shores of the river Obio were then, for the most part, unsettled, 
The little boat in which they were embarked, passed as silently as possible, keeping 
near the Kentucky side of the river, from apprehension of the Indians. * How deep 
a solitude at that day reigned along the beautiful banks of the Ohio! The passage 
to Louisville from Pittsburgh was dangerous, and frequent murders were committed by 
Indians on whole families descending the river, a danger which was not sufficient to 
repress emigration.’ 

From Louisville, they passed on five hundred miles farther, without any settlements, 
to the mouth of the Ohio, and thence proceeded to New Madrid,a small Spanisp 
military post on the Mississippi. Here they were mounted on horses, and travelled 
through the wilderness, ten days, to Ste. Genevieve. The only French words he had 
picked up on his voyage, were out and non; and when the boys, whom curiosity 
drew around him, asked him questions, all his answers were drawn from this limited 
vocabulary. *Where have you come from?’ inquired the French boys. * Yes,’ 
‘What is yourname?? ‘No.’ The author makes the following comment on the 
conduct so characteristic of the French. *¢ To the honor of these boys be it spoken— 
or rather to the honor of their parents who had taught them true politeness—instead 
of turning me into ridicule, as soon as they discovered I was a strange boy, they vied 
with each other in showing me every act of kindness.’ 

The author gives a graphic description of this ancient French village, the people, 
the balls, and particularly of M. Bauvais, at whose house he lived; a tail, dry, old 
French Canadian, dressed in the costume of the place, which was odd enough, but which 
is still in fashion in that pleasant region. * He was a man of a grave and serious aspect, 
entirely unlike the gay Frenchmen we are accustomed to see ; and this seriousness was 
not a little heightened, by the fixed rigidity of the maxillary muscles, occasioned by 
having his pipe continually in his mouth, except while in bed, or at mass, or during 
meals.’ Madame Bouvais was a large fat lady, with an open cheerful countenance, 
and a most excellent lady. We haveseen couples in the French villages who might have 
sate for their portraits—the wife laughing and growing fat, and the husband smoking 
tobacco and waxing lean; but both preserving the gaiety and benevolence of the 
national character in admirable purity. 

He spent three years here in happiness, such as readily flings its sunshine over the 
young heart which is tenderly cherished, and surrounded only by the gay and the 
amiable. The object of his residence was attained—he could speak French, and 
had learned to be as polite as a French dancing-master; but another effect had been 
produced, which his father had not anticipated—he had forgotten his native tongue! 
He declared that he had forgotten it so entirely, as not to be able to speak a word of 
English—and how could it be otherwise, mingling only with those unsophisticated 
villagers, who were as ignorant of the English language, as some of our statesmen 
are of banking, or most of our geographers of the topography of their own country. 
Mr. B. says of the French : 
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* The time now approached when I was to take my departure from the place where 
I had passed nearly three happy infantile years; my recollections of my father had 
more in them of terror than of love, and my affections, like the young tendrils of the 
vine, had fastened on nearer objects, from which they cauld not be separated without 
being torn. ‘I'he same gentleman who had before brought me here, came to take me 
away; and with many tears, I left the kind people to whom I awed so much. I 
owed them much for the care they had taken of my person, and still more for the pains 
with which they had preserved the health and purity of my mind. [I left them witha 
heart innocent and virtuous, and with impressions which, if not indelible, were suffi- 
cient to carry mea long distance through the temptations of vice and folly. I was 
taught to reverence my parents, to respect the aged, to be polite to my equals, and to 
speak the truth to every one. I was taught to restrain my temper, to practise selfde- 
nial, to be compassionate to man and beast, to receive without murmur or complaint 
what was provided for me, and ta be thankful to God for every blessing.’ 

He was now to return to Pittsburgh—a voyage of fifteen hundred miles, two hun- 
dred down the Mississippi, the remainder of the distance against the current of the 
Ohio. ‘The boat in which he went was small, and laden with lead and peltries, On 
the way, they fell in with Power—the same person who figured in the annals of the 
west, at that day, and who was employed by Spain, to bring about a separation of 
the western country from the rest of the union. He was a remarkably handsome 
man, and a gentleman in his manners, He had a handkerehief full of dollars in his 
hand, which he allowed young Brackenridge ta amuse himself with, by jingling them 
on the rock: ours was then a hard money government. 

In ascending the Ohio, as the shores were uninhabited, and there were no boats 
going down, they often suffered for provisions. Except two log-cabins at the Red 
Banks, there was pot a house frosn the mouth of the river to the falls, They some- 
times shot game, but often endured the most painful sensations of hunger. Young 
Brackenridge suffered most. He was a boy, and was treated no better than a menial. 
Bad usage and exposure to weather brought on an ague, and on their airival at Galli- 
opolis, he was so ill as to be, of necessity, left there. Here he remained with the 
French, without money, unknown, and performing the lowest offices of a domestic, 
but treated kindly, until general Wilkinson came along, and took him in his barge to 
Pittsburgh. Here he was received with rapture by Joe, who hugged him; but with 
great composure by his father, who, as his long-absent son entered, raised his specta- 
cles, as he accosted the trembling lad with * well boy, can you read French? 

The author was now set to learning his native tongue, then Latin and Greek, under 
the immediate superintendence of his father, who seemed determined to make him a 
great man by dint of hard study. He was overtasked, surcharged, and surfeited with 
classical knowledge, confined and driven to study, until the process became painful 
and laborious. ‘This part of the volume is curious and instructive. It presents us 
with a minute account of the education of a lad of genius, under the direction of a 
father whose own stores of acquired knowledge were great, and gives an impressive 
example of a most defective education. Between his father, who was never wearied 
of heaping tasks upon him, and ‘Joe,’ who would fain have allured him to the haunts 
of youthful dissipation, he was in a fair way to be spoiled, 
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A singular incident occurred on Mr. Brackenridge’s return from Louisiana, in rela- 
tion to a lady who had treated him kindly while he lived with the cobbler’s wife— 
which he thus relates: 

* The reader will expect to hear something of my kind benefactress, who had been 
so much afflicted by my departure for Louisiana. Joe carried me to see her, on the 
evening of my return from that eventful peregrination, and the joy which she mani- 
fested, and the caresses with which she overwhelmed me, can be better imagined than 
described. She placed in my arms her infant daughter, ber first and last born child, 
and caused my face to be suffused with blushes, by telling me that the innocent babe 
was to be my wife; and yet this wish, formed by her perhaps at the moment of the 
birth of her daughter, has actually been realized—she is my wife and the mother of 
my children!’ 

We have not room to follow the author to Jefferson college—nor to dwell on his 
course of law studies—nor to accompany him to Baltimore, where he attempted to 
commence the practice—nor to travel back with him to the west, when disgusted with 
his ill success, he left the city. Weshall only add, that the author has in this volume 
brought his biography down to his twenty-fifth year, and that it is filled with anecdotes 
of persons and places. ‘The author’s reminiscences of Fort Pitt, and its inhabitants 
are exceedingly interesting. He promises to continue his work. ‘The most impor- 
tant scenes of his life remain to be described. Since the period at which this volume 
leaves him, he has travelled through Upper Louisiana, and written a volume of 
* Views’ of that region; he has been to South America on a diplomatic mission, has 
been a judge in Florida, and has been removed from office by the president. We 
sha)] look with impatience for the remainder of this interesting work, 


A Narrative or tue Lire or Davin Crockett, of the state of Tennessee. 
Written by himself. Philadelphia: E. L. Carey & A. Hart. Baltimore: Carey, 


Hart & Co. 

We commenced the perusal of this book, with a prejudice against it. We have 
but little sympathy with a respectable man, as the author undoubtedly is, who deliber- 
ately makes himself a buffoon for the amusement of the public—especially when the 
individual who thus makes himself an object of universal ridicule, is the incumbent of 
a highly honorable station, and the representative of a large body of freemen. The 
papers have been filled for several years with the odd sayings and whimsical! doings of 
colonel Crockett. Many of these, of course, have been manufactured for him, and 
are extravagant caricatures of his real humor, and peculiarities of character. Not long 
since, a spurious volume, professing to narrate the events of his life, as dictated by 
himself, was published in this city; but found no favor with the public. It was insuf- 
ferably dull and improbable. ‘The writer had not sufficient tact to catch the prom- 
inent points in the character of his hero, nor to render his incidents amusing by giving 
them a graphic resemblance to western manners. Colone! Crockett, however, by suffer- 
ing such wretched caricatures to pass for likenesses, had tacitly assumed the character 
drawn for him by others, and we expected to find in his own book, a wretched attempt 
to copy those who professed to copy him. 

We are, on the whole, agreeably disappointed. ‘The book is a better one than we 
expected from the author. ‘The idle vanity, of exposing it to the world with all its 
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defects of grammar and spelling, may be excusable in one who prides himself on 
being a bear-hunter; but it is the result of bad judgment, for in this case, neither the 
syntax nor orthography are bad enough to be very amusing, nor good enough to be 
agreeable—they are entirely too respectable fora bear-hunter, and quite unworthy of 
a member of congress. We could have wished also, that the colonel had omitted 
some vulgarisms of phraseology, which are neither witty nor characteristic. Several 
of them are not western in their origin—unless indeed they are original in colonel 
Crockett. But we rather suspect that he has borrowed them from his biographers, or 
picked them up among other accomplishments at Washington. 

Setting all this aside, the book is well worth reading, and affords much matter for 
reflection. It contains an accurate narrative of the fife of a man who has experi- 
enced many of the vicissitudes which are common in new countries, and little under- 
stood in more refined society. With the exception of his political career, which 
occupies but a small portion of the volume, the events are such as have been experi- 
enced by thousands of the pioneers of this region—such as we have seen acted over 
and over,and heard repeatedly recited by the firesides of our hardy backwoodsmen. 
They are chiefly of a personal and domestic nature, and the colonel has shown much 
good sense, and proper feeling, in narrating these with simplicity and candor. His 
running away from home while a boy—his destitute condition and toilsome wander- 
ings—his courtships—his marriages—his campaign against the Indians—his several 
emigrations to newer lands—his hunting excursions—are perfectly true to nature, and 
are admirably descriptive of the adventures of that class of our fellow-citizens to 
which he belongs. The work, therefore, is valuable, as it presents accurate descrip- 
tions of border life, and shows how such men as the colonel are raised, and what 
they are madeof. We think, too, that if he felt the ambition of appearing in print 
burning very strong in him, he was right in not suffering another to be his biographer 
—for no other person would have told the tale with the frankness and simplicity, or 
given to itthe same graphic impress—* no two ways about that.’ But the colonel is 
‘barking up the wrong tree,’ when he sets up fora man of humor, Whatever he may 
be in conversation, and we have no doubt that he is very agreeable, it is not this 
quality which will give him fame asa writer. ‘The duliest parts of his book are those 
intended to produce a laugh, and the best, are the unadorned recitals of his domestic 
life and personal adventures. Some of his hits at ‘the government,’ are good—very 
good considering—but they seem to have been worn rather thread-bare, and we should 
suppose that the bear-hurter and the politician might agree to lie down together in 
peace—inter se convenit ursis. 


Tue Procressive Experience or THE Heart, under the discipline of the Holy 
Ghost, from regeneration to maturity. By Mrs. Stevens. Philadelphia: Key & 
Biddle. 1833. 


This is a small neat volume, on the deeply important subject of practical piety, in 
which the author traces the working of the heart from its first conviction of sinfulness, 
to the matured results of complete conversion, and well-regulated christian conduct. 
The book may be recommended as a safe assistant to the young and inquiring mind. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


Taken at Cincinnati, Ohio, in the month of Marcu, 1834; by D. Larnam, 
Civil Engineer. 


The thermometer hangs under a roof, sheltered from the direct influence of the sun 
and winds; in latitude 39° 6 N.; longitude 84° 22' W.; and at an elevation of 
554 feet above the ocean. ‘Times of observation, at 5 o’clock, A. M. and at 1 and 
9 P. M. Fahrenheit’s scale. 
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O 25/41.75)41.00)41.00) 39.62) se-nw |cloudy.|It. bre. |rain in the night. 


| . 
str. bre. cloudy p.m. rain at eve. 











296 |32.00 46.50/42.00 40.83 | NW-=NW fair. It. bre. 
97 |36.00 54.00)47.00 45.50! xw-ne fair. {It. bre. 
28 |35.00 64.00/54.00) 52.16| we-n |fair,  {It. bre. 
29 





42,00 58.25,40.00) 45.58 
30 |35.00 50.00/46.00 44.83} nw-n [fair  [It. bre. 
@ 31 /42.00/44.00)52.25| 48.92| ne-e |rainy. It. bre. 


w-w vari. (str. bre.|\water 56°, 



































Mean \39.79 52.13/46.04 45.83 mean temperature of the month. 





Mean temperature for the month 45.839; Maximum 70°, on the 17th and 18th, 
at 1 P. M.; Minimum 22.25°, on the 3rd, at 5 A. M. Range of the thermometer, 
47.75°. Mean temperature of well water at the court-house, for the month, 55.69°. 
The mean of the observations at 5 o’clock, a.m. and ] o’clock, P.M. differs .08° from 
the mean at 9 o’clock, r.m.; and 13° from the mean of the month. 

Fair days 15—cloudy 6—variable 9—rainy 1. Prevailing, fair and variable. 


Wind N. 34 days—N. E. 3 days—E. 1 day—S. E. 3 days—S. 5 days—S. W. 
5 days—W.5 days—N. W. 54 days. Prevailing wind, very uniform between N. W. 
andS. The wind invariably goes round from left to right; occasionally it will return 
to the left a short space, and then start round again towards the right. 


On the 13th I walked out to the Lane Seminary, and from thence to the Ohio river 
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above the toll gate. In my route I observed the following state of the progress of 
ge 

eaves of the weeping willow, 1 inch long. Currant bushes in the garden in leaf. 
Ulnus americana, acer negundo, anemone thalictroides, in flower; cardamine latifo- 
lia, and claytonia virginiaca, nearly expanded; leaves of sambucus canadensis, out. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tae late publishers of this work, Messrs. Corey & Fairbank, have disposed of 
their interest therein, as part proprietors, to Mr. Eli Taylor, Cincinnati, to whom all 
debts due the coricern are now payable, and to whom all letters on business, and com- 
munications for the Magazine, will be directed, 

The editorial direction remains in the same hands as heretofore; the editor still 
continuing to be, as he has always been, one of the proprietors of the work. 

The object of making the change now announced, has been to place the publication 
of the work, in the hands of a person not engaged in other business, and who will devote 
his attention solely to the management of the Magazine, and of a newspaper in which 
he is also concerned; and we indulge the hope that we shall be able under this 
arrangement, to avoid the errors and mistakes of which our friends have complained, 
and which we have had too much reason to deplore. Mr. Taylor having purchased 
a share In the concern, at a very considerable expense, and being determined to make 
the publication of this and another work his sdle occupation, there will be every in- 
ducement of interest to secure the most accurate attention on his part, and we have 
every confidence in the fidelity with which the duties of the publisher will be 
discharged. 

We also announce that hereafter, the articles contributed for publication in this 
Magazine, and accepted, will be paid for at the rate of one dollar per page. All arti- 
cles thus contributed, are to be fairly written, and transmitted under an envelope, to 
the publisher, free of expense, accompanied by the name of the author, which will not 
be published with the article, unless requested, but which, under this arrangement, it 
is desirable that we should know. 

Articles which shall be transmitted anonymously, will be considered as gratuitous 
contributions. 

We again solicit the contributions of those who are capable of writing, and who feel 
an interest in the cultivation of a western literature. 

















